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The Philofophital and Mathematical Commentaries of Proclus, on 
the Firft Book of Euclid’s Elements. To which are added, a 
i diftory of che Reftoration of the Platonic Theology, by the lat- 
ter Platonics: and a Traaflation from the Greek of Procius’s 
Theological Elements. By Thomas Taylor. Vol. 1. tos 
155. Boards. Payne and Son. 


Wwe gave fome account of Mr. Taylot’s Tranflation of the 
two firft Books of thefe Commentaries in our LXVth’ 
Volume, p. 339. We then took notice of his ftrange predi- 
le@tion for the Pagan fyftem, which, if poffible, he now more 
openly avows. He does not, indeed, think the world to be yet 
worthy of receiving, or capable of comprehending a religion fo 
pure and fublime: but the time is approaching, ‘ the revolu- 
tion certain, however remote, and the profpect of itfelf fuffi- 
cient to increafe the vigour of exertion, and animate the ex- 
pectations of hope ; to enable tis to brave the ftorms of ecclefi- 
aftical perfeeution, and vanquifh the refiftance of folly.” This 
ts boldly faid, Mr. Taylor! and was perfecution the reigning 
fafhion of the times, as thank Heaven itis not, your fate might be 
an unique in the hiftory of modern Europe. © ‘ My defign, fays 
this Pagan miffionary, is no lefs novel than certain, no Jefs import- 
ant than appofite and connected.’ Its right to novelty cannot be 
difputed. It is the fole attempt, fince the time of Julian, 
* to vindicate philofophical polytheifm as embraced by the wif. 
dom, and fupported by the general voice of antiquity.’ But at 
what tera did this philofophical polytheifm fo generally prevail ? 
Its profeflors, fromthe days. of Plato to the extinction of the 
Roman empire, either in Greece or Italy, were always extremes’ 
ly few, if compared with the hulk of the people. We have rea- 
fon to fuppofe that they never equalled, at any given fpace of 
time, the number of myttic devotees, which at different periods 
have ftarted up in England,-France, and other European na- - 
tions, without having had the yea influence on the general ftate’ 
of religion, law, of policy.- 

In the two books tranfisted' in the preceding volume Proclus ~ 
difplayed his philefophical depth and-acumen, in this he mani- 
cow. LXVU. April, 1789. R feits 
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fefts his knowledge of geometry, The Platonic theology’s con- 
neétion with, and foundation on it, Mr. Taylor fays, has al- 
ready been ‘ copiou/ly proved.’ . We entertain, indeed, no doubt 
but that the followers of Plato were fully convinced of the re- 
ality of this union. It is an opinion of great antiquity. Py- 
thagoras, according to Timzus, perfected geometry ; and Por- 
phyry relates of him, that ¢ in ‘wic to purify and direét the 
mind properly, fo as that it may be led by degrees to fix its con- 
' templations on eternal and incorporeal things, he firft made ufe 
of the mathematical f{ciences, and thofe fpeculations which are 
intermediate betwixt corporeals and incorporeals.’? Juftin Mar- 
tyr relates that a Pythagorean, whofe difciple he withed to be, 
afked him, ‘ If he thought it poffible to underftand what belong- 
ed to beatitude without having learnt the mathematical fciences, 
which abftraét:the foul from the avocations of fenfe, and fit her 
for thofe of intelle¢t—without underftanding them how can you 
contemplate what is Joveft and good ?’——This conneétion, how- 
ever, notwithftanding fuch great authorities as Pythagoras, Por- 
phry, Proclus, and Mr. Taylor, appears to us extremely doubt- 
ful. The propofitions of Euclid are fufficiently clear to the geo- 
metrician, but we are foon loft in their inveftigation, if we con- 
fider them as united with theological knowledge, and the ab- 
ftracted ideas of Platonifm. The mental eye, inftead of réceiv- 
ing any advantage from this additional light, becomes dazzled 
and confufed with what is here ftyled « the fplendour of intel- 
leétual vifion.? This confeflion will, we fear, render us ex- 
tremely contemptible in Mr. Taylor’s opinion ; but our acknow- 
ledging, as we do with great fincerity, that both as a geome- 
trician.and a Platonift, we believe him at leaft equal to Proclus 
himéelf, will, we.truft, plead fomewhat in our favour, and mi- 
tigate his refentment. | 

Proclus’ Elements of Theology cannot be underftood, we are 
told, by any one who Is not a thorough adept in the Commen- 
taries on Euclid. The reader may poffibly be led to fuppofe by 
the titles of the firft five propofitions, ‘ onthe One,’ that fcarce- 
ly any preceding knowledge could be /x uficient to developethem. 

‘ Prop. I. All multitude participates in a certain refpe&t of 
the one. 

‘ Prop. II. Every thing which participates of the one, is doth 
ene and rot one. 

‘ Prop, II}, Every thing which becomes one, becomes fo 
through the participation of one; and is one, fo far as it fuffers 
the participation of one. 

' «Prop. IV. Every thing united is different from the one it- 
Self 
_* Prop. V. All multitude is poftrio to the one irGelfe: / 
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As 4 fpecimen of the mauner in which thofe pofitions are il- 
luftrated, we fhall fubjoin the comment which is aanexed to the 
fifth. a 

‘ For if multitude is prior to the one, the one indéed. will par- 
ficipate of multitude, but the multitude which is prior to the 
one, will not participate of the one: fince it is multitude prior 
to the fubfiftence of the one. For-it cannot participate th.t 
which is not: becaufe that which participaies of the one, is both 
one, and non-one. Butthe one does not yet fubfift, fince mul- 
tude is the firft. It is however impoflib!e, that there fhou!d be 
any multitude, which in no refpect. participates of the one. 
Multitude therefore is not prior to the one. But if multitude 
fubfifts together with the one, it will be of the fame order with 
the one: for time cannot hiader fuch a conjunction. « Hence 
neither the one can be effentially many, nor mul-itude one, be- 
caufe they are at the fame time contra-diftinguifhed ; fince nei- 
ther is prior, or pofterior to the other. Multitude therefore 
will not be effentially one, and every thing it contains will be a 
non-one, and this in infinitum, which is impolfible. . Hence it 
naturally participates of the one, nor can any part of it be ai- 
fumed which is not one: for if any part is not one, it will be ani 
infinite compofed from infinites, as we have demonitrated. And 
hence it entirely participates of the one. But if the one which 
is one itfelf, in no re!pect participates of multitude, multitude 
will be perfectly pofterior to the one; pariicipating indeed of 
the one, but not participated by the one. But if the one fhould 

participate of multitude in fuch a manner, as to exift as one ac- 
cording to fubfiftence, but as not one, accoroing to participa- 
tion ; the one itfelf will be multiplied, in the fame manner as 
multitude is united by the one. Hence the one will commu. 
nicate with multitude, and multitude with.the one. But things 
which coalefce, and communicate after a manner with each 
other, if they are congregated by fomething elfe, that fomething 
muft have a prior exiftence. But if they connect themfelves, 
they are not oppofed to each other: for oppofites do net hafter 
to a mutual conjunction.. Butif the one, and multitude have a 
contrary divifion, and multitude, fo far as multitude, is not one, 
and the one fo faras one, is not multitude; henee the onecan- 
not fubfift in the other: for they would be at the fame time both 
one and two. Burt if there be any thing prior to the one; and 
multitude which colleéts them into-one, this will citber be one, 
ornon-one. And if non-one, it will either be many, or nothing, 
But it is not many ; left multirude fhould be prior to the ones 
Nor is it nothing: for how can that congregate which is no- 
thing? Hence it is the one alone. For this one is not alfo. 
many, left we fhould advance in an infinite progreflion. It is 
therefore the one itfelf; and alh multitude proceeds: from the 


ene.” 
This demonftration, fo it is called, will not poffibly’ftrike the 
Ka unlearned, 
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unjearned reader -as being perfedtly clear and fatisfactory ; we 
fhall therefore attempt to give a fhort fketch of fome of the 
principal tenets maintained by Plato and his followers; and 
which will.partly explain the nature and tendency of the five 
propofitions quoted above ; and which, indeed, by no means con* 
ftitute the moft abftrufe part of this work. 

* The qo evy the one, is the father of the Pythagoric and Pla- 
tonic Triad’ He is fuppofed to be fuperior as to priority of 
order, but not as ever exifting without intelleét, or mind. The 
one is the firft hypoftafis of the divinity, intelle& the fecond,. 
and foul, or the vital principle, the third. Some Platonic 
writers reprefent the power that produces, the intelleét that 
guides, and goodnefs that perfects all things, as conftituting the 
fupreme God. The One is fuppofed to exift always the fame, 
and independent, but other things to exift only by participating 
his nature. Intellect, and the fubordinate deities were his. 
firft necefflary productions (like fun-beams from the fun) and 
bear the neareft refemblance to him. His vital energy pervades 
all things: the various beings: that compofe the univerfe are but 
parts of him, aéting to one end, and perfecting one whole.— 
Plotinus, whofe’opinions, though not always agreeable to thofe 
of Plato, Proclus more particularly follows, obferves that 


¢ As the divinely folitary principle of things is perfectly fimple, 

it neceflarily follows that he mutt be periectly fufficient, and 
perpetually exuberant. Hence, he mutt be a producing caufe; 
and that which he firft produces, muft be the moft fimilar of all 
things to himfelf. And this is no other than intelle&, or the 
intelligible world, the natute of which has been fo-divinely ex- 
plained by this philofopher, in the preceding book. Now this 
imtelligible world on account of its perfect fimilitude to the one,. 
contains all multitude in occult and indiftant union: for itis re- 
uifite that multitude fhould exiit ocultly, before ic is fcattered 
abroad and diffufed into feparate forms; and that it fhould be 
concealed in the profopnd recefles of intellect, before it emerges 
into the diffufed fplendors of multitude perfectly divided and 
diforeet. Juft asthe duad is pofterior to unity, and contains 
number, without being perfeét number ithlf. But as it is nee 
 ‘€effary that. this:oceult multitude fhould be perfeétly diffuled, 
in order to the actual diverfity of things, and the exiftence of 
the fenfible world, hence athird;proceflion originates, in which 
multitude no longer fubfifls in indivifible union, but preceeds 
from the fanétuary of intellef&t into abfolute diverfiry. and fepa- 
rations: And this third principle is no.other than foul, which 
expands the impartibility of intellect, and unfolds all that was 
involved inthe unity of intellectual. perception,, Now, befides 
thefe, there can be no other principles: for after the caufe by 
which mopltitude .is perfedly evolved nothing but the grada~ 


tion ang diveifittes of multitiide can fitbfit 
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.. Wot many readers, we believe, will thank us for any further 
caplanatory extracts. ‘The Theological Elements of Proclusare, 
indeed, ‘ caviar to the million,’ and only to be comprehended 
‘by the i#itiated: We thall therefore not attempt to give a ge- 
neral view, or abftract of this performance. We might indeed 
as well pretend to diffeét a rainbow, or analyfe the effuvium of a 
perfume. Two hundred and eleven propofitions, of a fimilar na- 
ture with the five which we have quoted, are defcanted on, fhall 
we fay elucidated? ina fimilar manner to that, the demon/ffra- 
tion of which we tranfcribed. Such is the boafted performance, 
« the invaluable treafure, replete withthe suBLIMEST TRUTHS,” 
that is to ferve as ‘ a contraft to the jargon and reveries of mo- 
-dern times !” 

The hiftory of the reftoration of the Platonic theology, af- 
fords much information, and the ftyle is nervous and animated. 
Several peculiarities in it, however, will excite the reader’s 
{mile, and fome illiberal attacks on Chriftianity rouze his in- 
dignation. ‘The following paflages, which give an account of 
the peculiar care taken by Providence of fo pure a difpenfation, 
* which will be admired when modern fyftems are:no more,’ wilt 
probably create a mixture of both fenfations. 


¢ We may obferve with wonder how the deepeft myfleries of 
this theology, became more and more explicitly unveiled, im 
proportion as the Roman empire was ‘haftening to its. diffolu¢ 
tions and Chriftianity to an univerfal eftablifhment. Though 
the works of Plotinus and Porphyry contain all the arcana’ ef 
theology, yet they contain them occultly and concifely. Their 
‘depth is io a great meafure latent, and their fire condenfed. Bug 
in Iamblichvs we find greater copioufnefs and precifion: theo- 
logy is rendered more eafy- of accefs, and her light is more 
widely diffufed. The profoundity of barbarian theology i8 
more accurately explored, and its confent with that of Pytha- 
goras.and Plato more abundantly and diftin@tly evinced. Weé 
find in his works, myftery united with bright evidence, religion 
with fublime philof»phy, and fcience with divine illumination: 
Now this difference in the mode-of unveiling the Platonic theo- 
logy,, is pertectly agreeable to the flate of the Roman empire, 
and the new religion, at the periods when, thefe modes were 
adopted. In the times of Plotinus and Porphyry, when Gali- 
enus and Dioclefian fwayed the feeptre of the world, Rome wag 
in the middle of her « ourfe to deftruétion and Chriftianity had 
nearly accomplifhed one half of her journey to ecclefiaftical €m- 

ire. However, as neither the fall of Rome, nor the eftablifhe 

ment of Chriftianity, were then abfolutely certain, thefe phi- 
lofophers, were cautious ip difclofing all, that a bafer period 
might require. This period lamblichus was deftined to fee a 
proach under the reign of the empezor Conftantine; when th 


new religion was eftablifhed, and the old treated with ridicule 


and contempt.’ 
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The immediate fucceffors, however, of this wonderful man did 
not fupport with equal abilities the ancient theology. 


_¢ They reyerenced indeed the arduous flights, and divine ges 
Mlus of their mafter; but never attempted even to imitate, what 
they could not equal, and were content to grovel without pres 
fuming to foar. The iniquitous times indeed of the emperor 
Conilantine, may afford a reafonable apology for ihe decay of 
genius, and the langour of philofophy. The deftructive rod of 
ecclefiaftical empire was already exrended; and its lethargic in- 
fluence was already felt on the active fpirit of libera! invettiga- 
tion. Religious faction had now ftarted irom the bofom of de- 
lution; and 4o/y perfecuion, was haflening from the infernal 
feats, to maffacre the nations, and deluge Europe and Afia in 
blood. "The peaceful and inftruaixe difputes of philofophers, 
were now b-. ginning to be exchanged for the jargon of orthodox 
gud hete:odox fectaries; and the calm voice of ancient theolo- 
gy, was liienced-by the barbarous and tumultuous founds, of 
Arian and Trinitarian clamours,’ 


Too true itis, that long before the fall of the Roman em- 
pire, many learned profeffors of Chriftianity, by idle difquifi- 
tions and fcholaftic argumentation, difgraced the religion which, 
by a different conduct, they might have adorned. The great 
error, however, which foine of the moft eminent committed was, 
the ddoption -of Platonic ideas, and the application of Platonic 
fubtilties, to the plain doétrines of Chriftianity : they are ill 
calculated to coalefce with the words of fimplicity aud truth. 

Soon after this'period, we find, ‘ theology difplayed the full 
blaze of her celeftial light—the darts of faith were deftitute of 
vigour, and unable to pierce its buckler, &c.’-—’Thefe, and fome 
other triumphant jentences of the fame kind, allude to Proclus, 
the great. reftorer of the recondite wifdom and fublime myfte- 
ries Of philofophy, through whom it received ‘ the confumma- 
tion of excellence,’ This its fplendor was however but of fhort 
continuance, | 


* The reign of Juftinian indeed, as it firmly eftablifhed the 
Chriftian religion, terminated the glorious empire of philofophy, 
by fuppreffing the fchools of Athens, and fufpending the eccle- 
fiaftical fword over the heads of heathen theologifts. But the 
fall of philofophy was naturally fucceeded by the darknefs of 
delufion and ignorance; by the fpirk: of wild fanaticifm, and 
intolerant zeal ; by the lofs of courage and virtue; and by the 
final diffolution of the empire of the world. She was ruined-in- 
deed, but not without revenge. War, peftilence, and famine, 
were the fcourges of a prince who had prefumed to demolitth her 
fchools, and intercept the diffufion of her facred light: and his 
eign was difgraced by an irreparable decreafe of mankind, in the 
m it fertile regions of the earth. We may add too that his do- 
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minions were alarmed with the dreadful blaze of two mighty 
comets, whofe malignant light forctold approaching calamities 


and war; end fignified perhaps the eftsblifiment of religious 


anarchy, and the commencement of darbarous impiety and folly. 
And to complete this:catalogue of prodigies and defolation, every 
year of his reign was marked with violent earthquakes of un- 
common duration, and incredible extent. The whole furface of 
the Romafi empire was agitated with horrid internal convul- 
fions; and enormous chafms were formed by the earth’s itrong 


vibrations. ‘Large bodies were difcharged into the air, and the 


fea concurring in the general ruin, overflowed or defcrted its 
natural bounds, by alternately advancing and retreat'ng with 
accumulated majelty and ftrength : and a mountain wast-ra from 


‘Libanus, and hurled into the waves, amidft the dreadful toff- 


invs of the deep. Hiftorv after this period exhibits nothing bur 
religious diffenfions, defpicable'cowncils, and bigoited fects; the 
enmity of faints, and the difcord of Neftorians and Jagobites, 
Maronites and Armenians, Copts and Abyffiniansy’ Religions 
war, and pious rebellion fucceeded-to philofophical theory ; and 
Neftor and Cyril led the confufed and clamorous dance of €c- 
clefiaftical difputation,’ : solid 


By this we are to conclude, that though no fuperintending 
power vifibly fupported philofophical polytheifm, yet that na- 
ture fympathifed with its decline, and that the world evét fince, 
on account of it, has been involved in mifery and confufion ! 
Its triumphant reftoration is predicted in another paflage. 

We are told of Plotinus, the great luminary of his days, that 
he was mild but not meek. ‘ Meeknefs is alone the virtue of 
trafic, and the chief fupport of its profeffors.? What.a pro= 
found obfervation! We might with at leaft as much juftice ob- 
ferve, that arrogance is the fymbol of philofophy, and the fup- 
port of its profeifors? Surely induftry and refolution are much 
more effentjal than meeknefs to the genius of commerce. But 
however that may be, meeknefs ‘and traffic are feverely cenfur- 
ed in different places.- Mr, Taylor’s objeétion to the former is, 
we fuppofe, on account of its being celebrated as a Chriftian 
virtue—fo inoffenfive a quality would otherwife certainly have 
experienced better ufage. But why is he’ fo angry with com- 
merce? The /ublime {cience of numbers was, by the teftimony 
of Proclus himfelf, invented by the Phoenicians for the fake 
of traffic. He attributes likewife, not a much more illuftri- 
ous origin to geometry; which he fays, was firft ufed by- 
the Egyptian hufbandmen for the menfuration of their ground. 
It was firft introduced into, Greece by ‘Thales; and per- 
feted by Pythagoras, the primitive apoftle among the Greeks 
(unlefs a prior claim be allowed to Orpheus), of myftical 
theology. The inventors of thefe fciences, we believe, lit- 
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tle fufpe&ted that each of them would be confidered as a kind of 
bridge connecting fenfe and intelleé&, and that by demonftrations 
drawn from them would be expreffed ¢ the firft principles, and in. 
corporeal forms.’ . 

One of-the anecdotes that the ‘ great Plotinus condefcends to 
_gelate of himfelf’ is as follows. 


¢ When he was eight years of ate, and was even under -the 
-tuition of a literary preceptor, he ufed to frequent his nurfe, 
-and to uncover her breafts,. through an avidity of fucking her 
milk, And this cufiom he continued, till being accufed of 
troublefomenefs, and covered with fhame through the reproof, 
he negle&ted this extraordinary cuftom. ‘This flory, however 
trifling i: may appear, indicates, in my opinion, the native in- 
nocence and genuine fimplicity of manners which marked the 
charaéter of Plotmus. It is a circumftance, which does not 
merely point to.fomething uncommon ; but it was the harbin. 
ger as it were of that purity and fanctity of life, which fo emi- 
nently formed the conduct, and adorned the writings of our phi- 
lofopher,’ 

Had the philofopher’s nurfe given an account of this typical 
-prefiguration of his future virtues, it would have been more in 
charaéter than for himfelf to have done it. Both tale and com- 
ment would certainly have better fuited the memoirs of a Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus, than the life of this ‘ mighty man, this power- 
ful and celeftial.genius, every page of whofe works is a volume, 
and every fentence an oracle,’ 

In the Trinity we are told, ‘ abfurdity is involved in myftery, 
and myftery in abfurdity,’ but in the Triad every thing is fu- 
blime and clear. Mr. Taylor is poffeffed of too penetrating a ge» 
nius, too great depth of refledtion, to place any faith in doc- 
trines ‘ eftablifhed by law ;’ but ‘ Plotinus’ finding out a thief 
who had ftolen.a necklace by his {kill in phyfiognomy ; his hay- 
ing a guardian deity, inftead of a demon, like Socrates and fome 
lefs affuming fages, his repelling the baneful influences of the 
ftars which another. conjuring philofopher attempted to draw 
down upon him, and reflecting them back on his, enemy, are 
mentioned, and feveral other circumftances of the fame kind, as 
unqueftioned facts. . How can fuch a philofopher ridicule the 
credulity of a Chriftian? : | 
__ Paganifm, as embraced by the people in general, being toe 
abfurd and grofs to be defended, the Platonic philofophers {pi- 
ritualized its worfhip, and-turned the monftrous fables of its 
gods into allegories. At laft the ftories of their heroes, as.well 
as gods, were confidered as of .adymbolical nature, and, the cave 
of the Nymphs, in the thirteenth book of the Odyfley,. has been 
defcanted on in,a moft fanciful manner by Porphyry. Of this, 
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-and two books of Plotinus, Mr. ‘Taylor gives an elegant para- 
phrafe. But neither Porphyry nor Plotinus furpaffed him in 
unveiling, or rather finding out, the myfteries of antiquity. Por- 
phyry’s book onthe philofophy of Homer is indeed lof, but we 
are convinced the elaborate explication of the Odyfley; which is 
here given, makes.ample amends for it. Ulyfles is exhibited, 
like Cérifiian in the Pilgrim’s Progrefs; merely as an allegorical 
character, reprefenting ‘ the progrefs ofa man from. the i impu- 

rity of a.fenfible life, till he scquires the perfection and purity 
of a life intelle€tual and divine? We believe Homer would be 
a little furprifed at the information. Mr. Taylor fhews mach 
genius and fancy in fupporting his pofition; butit certainly has 
no more foundation in reality than the < bafelefs fabric of a vi- 
-fion :? and of equal folidity and weight frequently appear to us 
the chimerical ideas of thofe Platonic philofophers he fo greatly 
admires. His work affords many fpecimens of deep erudition 
and ingenuity; we with we could add that it produced others 
* of fobernefs and truth.’ 





Enthufiafm,. A Poem. ; In Two Parts, By Mr. Ferningham. 
. 4te. 2s. - Robfon and Clarke, 


“Lie poet fuppofes that in the ethereal regions, beyond the 
- € folar walk and milky way,’ an airy race of beings have 
fixed their refidence ; and that, according to their different al- 
lotments, they fuperintend the affairs of mankind.- This idea 
might poffibly have been ftrengthened, and téceived additional 
beauty, by-fome allufion to the Guardian Angels, mentioned in 
the roth and 12th chapters of Daniel, as interfeting in human 
tranfactions, and protecting their ‘refpective kingdoms. 


¢ Behold fuperior to the fun-rob’d quire 

A female form to regal pow’r afpire ! | 
High on a throne, in brighter beams array’d, 
Reigns in full pomp, th’ enthufiaftic Maid! 
Daughter of Energy, who boldly ‘leads 3 
The hallow’d few to great and {plendid deeds : 
Who urges man the ftcep attent to climb, : 
And lifts the foul to virtue’s height fublime,” 


In this favourite point of view the principal charaéter in thefe 
ideal regions is at firft exhibited:*but Enthofiafm, it is well 
known, when not founded on virtue, nor guided by underftand~ 
ing, is violent and erroneous, producing the moft fatal effects. 
Crimes ofa very-atrocious nature are accordingly attributed to 
her influence. The author, however, in this’ refpeé might 
have been much more pointed and diffufive, particularly in the 
firft charge, if Eathufiafm is to anfwer for the offences of ignor- 
ance and fanaticifm. 

She 
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She is fummoned to the‘ < bar of reafon,’ and the < aceufi 4 
angel’ thus prefers his bill of indiftment. 
—“ What rifing ftruéture rufhes on my fight, 

Of bulk enormous of afpiring height? 

Th’ Enthufaft, haft’ning thro’ the regal porch, : 
Waves in the-eye of day a raging toreh : 

See (impious fpectacle !) the fires the pilé, 

And hails the fparkles with a greedy imile: 

_ Wide and more wide th’ imparted flame extends, 4. 
And.now in dreadful victory afcends. | 
Not fumptuous palaces, not awful fanes, te 

. Nor. of ¢ qld time the proud, augutt remiais, _ 

“Not airy villas, nor majeftic tow’rs, 7 

- High maffive bulwarks, nor gay pleafure’s $ bow’rs, 
But to th’ unhallow’d blaze I fee confign’d 
The fpiendid temple of the poet’s wind 4 


This alludes to the Alexandrian Library, the books of which, 
‘not the pile itfelf, are {aid to have beenburnt by the command of 
Omar. According to the account given by Arabian writers *, 
they were diftributed to ferve as fuel among thofe who kept warm 
baths inthe eity; and though thofe baths were upwards of four 
thoufand in number, they were not totally confumed within the 
fpace.of fix months. This may doubtlefs be confidered’ as’ the 
mandate of a fuperftitious barbarian; and the a¢t irremiflible in 
the.eyes of a literary tribunal.. But might not.the author have 
reprefented the horrors. of fanatici{m,.or religious enthufiafm, 
in a. more glaring and deteftable light, by making the accufag 
angel dwell on the devaftations and.cruelties committed by thofe 
bigotted difciples of Mahomet, than in deploring, as he does 
through five pages, the fate of the hiftoric records and moral 
apophthegms of antiquity ; in panegyrifing Tyrtzus, and lament- 
ing the lofs of his poetry? Some of his odes, however, remain, 
and we are induced by them not fo greatly to regret thofe that may 
have been deftroyed through the commands of Omar, or gra- 
dually perifhed through the lapfe of time. 

The firft invaders of America, had the author chofen to re- 
prefent Enthufiafm in its moft hateful colours, would have af- 
forded a much more copious fubjeét to call forth all the thunder 
of the indignant Mufe : for. their. mifguided zeal, more into- 
lerant than. ied of the Saracens, exercifed aéts of ftudied bar- 
barity, and wafted kingdoms, which did not even prefume to 

yefift the defolating {word of unrelenting perfecution. 

The charge againft the enthufaf is enforced with more fpirit 
by a /eraph; who, | 








_ -~* See-Ockley’s Hitory of the Saracens, vol. i, p. 360. 
* Refum’d 
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* Refum’d the theme! his arm exalted high, 
A wild fire tlahhing from his pregnant eye.’ ' 

Thefe epithets, as well as the preceding words marked in ita- 
lics, ftrike us as improper. Seraph and azgel ave terms-too 
{criptural for the fancy-formed agents in this poem; and ‘the 
enthufiaft ox enthufiaftic maid {eem only. applicable to a human 
being : the enthufiatt f{pirit, or genius of; onthpliakm , would have 
been more proper. 

The fubje& of this fpeech is the revocation of the edi of 
Nantes, by Lewis XIV. in confequence of which the Hugo- 
nots were compelled to quit the kingdom, or fybmit tothe mof 
cruel perfecution. A circumftance; however, occurs, that di- 
minifhes the force of the accufation, or- rather throws great 
weight into the oppofite fcale. The fame fervid impulfe of 
mind which urged them to forfake their country, fortunes, 
friends, and conneétions, for their confcience and. religion’s 
‘fake, difplays enthufiafm in fcarcely a lefs amiable point of 
view than the fame principle, wrongly direéted, rendered it 
odious in their perfecutors.~—Many lines in this fpeech are ex: 
tremély elegant and ‘pathetic: the following, applied to James 
Saurin, the celebrated preacher, who refided many years atthe 
Hague with his exiled brethren, particularly claim our i 


pation. 


‘ 
« Now to my view, by terrors undifmay'd, 


The glory of the priefthood ftands difplay’d ! 

The virtuous pattor of the fuff’ring race, 

Proud of his wrongs and patient of difgrace : 

Him the unhappy fugitives enclofe, 

While thus he {peaks--Ye partners of my woes, 

O ftrenuous found in perfecution’s day, 

Ye faithful, dear companious of my way,. 

I now behald you as the fnow-wing’d dove, 
Expell’d the ancient manfions of her love, 

Whofe plumes, while clouds o’ercanopy her flight, 
Affume the fplendor of a purer white. 

Here paufe—and, while we view th’ expanding main, 
Salute the breeze that flies to freedom’s plain ; 
Acrofs the waves ere yet our courfe we fteer, 

One duteous moment let us linger here, 

And, tho’ rejected, (ftill to nature true) 

Sigh to our parent-land the fond adieu : 

Ah! far from us remove that breaft of iteel, 

Whofe rooted principle is not to feel, 

Which, like the faple{s oak’s time- moulder'’d itor 
Nor heeds the vernal air or wintry ftorm. 

On man befiow’d, and to the brute denied, 

Phe tear of nature fure is nature’s pride,’ 
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The fecond part opens with a feraph’s undertaking the de- 
fence of enthufiafm. The inftance he firft adduces is the well- 
known ftory of the fix principal citizens of Calais, who offered 
themfelves as voluntary victims to appeafe the wrath of Edward, 
and fave the lives of their’ fellow-citizens. The behaviour of 
thofe virtuous burghers, they fhould not have been called ¢ glow- 
ing youths,’ though a noble inftance of patriotic enthufiafm, is 
not of weight fufficient as to their number, or confeguentes at- 
tending the ation, to be oppofed againft the dreadful effects of 
religious enthufiafm m either of the preceding inftances. Such 
expreffions likewife as, * reafon fades mto a trance,’ ‘ wildring 
fair;” * pondreus honor,’ and * ardor’s rant,’ detract much from 
the’ merit of the narrative, in fome places not badly told. He 
proceeds to give another inftance of patriotic enthufiafm ; — the 
fpirited behaviour of the firit affertors of Britith liberty on 


‘ —The fam’d ranfom-ground of RunnymeEpe!* 


He then celebrates Columbus as a nautical enthufiaft; and 
Columbus nothing can be faid. Many doubts, heneiee, 
will arife as to his enthufiafm, or its beneficial effects, Neither 
the inhabitants of the old nor rew world, ballancing one cir- 
cumftance againft another, have, probably, reaped any mate- 
rial advantage from it. Not fo equivocal is the next initance 
which he gives in regard to Luther; but enthufiafm was not fo 
ftriking a charaéteriftic of him as of feveral of his fellow-labour- 
ers in the Reformation. ‘ Meek Toleration,’ according to Mr. 
Jerningham, undoubtedly enfued, and Superftition gradually 
declined. But this furely fhould rather be attributed to the in- 
vention of -printing, which.commenced about that time, the ge- 
neral diffemination of knowledge by that means, and fpirit of 
humanity confequently. attending it, than to enthufiafm, whofe 
influence, whether rightly dire&ed or not, muft be more pre- 
dominant over the pafiions than reafon of mankind. So at leat 
we fhould have thought; but the aerial affembly were of another 
opinion. 
¢ Here clos’d the Seraph his illuftrious theme, | 
Which on his audience flafh’d conviétion’s beam.’ 


The enthufiaft now addreffes them to the following effect. 
« She lately obferved Britannia’ fitting on a rock throwéng ber 
waft furvey over the globe, &c. She addreffed her with, 


© cnet Hail, immortal dame, 


Who high-exalted crowd the feat of Fame ;’ 


and related to her the following parable. A mother, bleffed 
with a numeroys race, conceived a diflike to her youngeft 
child; banifhed im from her prefencé, and left him to wander 

2 a wretched 
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a wretched outcaft in the wildernefs; that Britannia in great 
weath requefted to know where fhe dwelt, 


¢—— That I may dart 
The fhaft of death into ber wolfith heart? | 
_ Twas then I added with indignant air— 
«¢ Difmifs thy threats, thy warm refentment fpare, 
Or droop thyfelf beneath a flood of fhame, 
Thine, thine the child, and thou th’ inhuman dame.” 
I {aid—-and throwing back my flowing vett, 
Difclos’d the infant clinging at my breaft: 
«¢ Behold, I cried, this flow’cet of the wild, 
This orphan nurfling, this rejected child, 
Mark how around his brow of virtue’s mold, 
The figns of greatnefs dare ev’n now unfold; 
How on the vigorous eye the morning ray 
Preludes the fplendor of meridian day : 
Marvellous infant, doom’d to act my plan, 
Americanus, haften into man! 
O doom’d to a& what Heav’ns dread thought devis’d, 
Thou at the font of energy baptis’d, 
Whofe rigid waves thy confcious foul encreas’d, 
Myfeif at once the fponfor and the prieft-——” 


So concludes this ftrange ftory; but to what purport it tends, 
we cannot conjedture, unlefs to fofter animofities, which furely 
every well-meaning Englifhman and American would with to 
be buried in oblivion. May the ‘ marvellous infant ripen into 
man!’ We with no ill to Americanus. We only fay, that the 
‘ favour’d child (fo according to the poem the author is no lefs 
than ‘his brethren) whe abufes an indulgent mama, does not 
exhibit by doing fo an inftance of laudable enthufiafm: and, 
notwithftanding the ‘ abruptly-rifing quire’s’ panegyric on 
the exthufiaff, in confequence of it, and which concludes the 
poem, we are of opinion’ that the arguments in her favour are 
not always convincing, nor her victory. decifive. 





Two Sermons onthe Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, Sc. Preach- 
ed before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on Sunday, 
25 November, 1787. By William, Lord Bifoop of Chefter. 
1s. 64. Poole, Chefter. 

[* the firtt of thdfe excellent :and judicious difcourfes, the bi- 

fhop endeavours:to fhow,:that the inftitution of the facrament. 
was not merely a commemoration, but, in reality, the feaft up- 
on a facrifice:. Divines are principally divided between thefe 
two opinions: the former:is the very.general; almoft the ex- 
clufive opinion of the Socinians ;. and the latter is {upported by, 
perhaps the greater number of, the eftablifhed church. In op- 
pofition 
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Foner’ vee OF the lait, who have withed todiveft the Lord's 


ed 


Cleaver gt nell the latter opinion fo seu that he thinks it 


can no longer be regarded as myfterious. He explains it, by 
connecting the words in which the inftitution of the rite is de- 
fcribed by the apoitles, with the form of the facrifice inftituted 
by the Mofaic law. © The remiffion of fins,’ he fappofes, would 
lead them to recolle& the fin-cffermg 5 ‘ take and eat,’ the 
peace-offering ; and ‘ this is my blood of the new covenant,’ are 
words ftill more forcibly and pointedly imitative of the expref- 
fion of Mofés, when he ratified the old covenant. This argu- 
ment the bifhop illuftrates and enforces in the firtt fermon, with 
great perfpicuity and ability. 

This work, and this occafion, will not permit us to engage 
in 2 long difcuffion on the principal queftion. We may, how- 
ever, remark, that though Dr. Cleaver has explained the words 
very.properly and confiftently on his own plan, yet that it will! 
admit of an explanation is no argument that it is well founded. 
It was the-invariable practice of our Saviour, whofe objec it was 
not to deftroy the law, but to render it more perfect by a new dif- 
penfation, to come fo near to the prejudices of the Jews as his own 
doétrines would allow. He conformed to their ceremonies, em- 
ployed the language of their religious worfhip, and was fo ftri& 
in thefe refpects that, when the Jews fought for an accufation toe 
flay him, they could not call him an innovator or a defpifer of 
their religion, except in thofe trivial points which are recorded, 
where mercy and humanity, or a regard to the prefervation of 
their own lives, interfered with a fuperflitious regard to the in- 
violable facrednefs of the Sabbath: in thefe inftances, their ob- 
jections were foon filenced by his decifive reafoning. If this 
then. was the general practice of our Lord, it will account for 
the language in which this inftitution was promulgated ; and the 
queftion will then return to its former grounds. It will be ne- 
ceffary, to enquire which have moft force on the whole, from the 
terniour of our Saviour’s language and his general conduét, thefe 
obfcure allufions, Of that decifive conclufion, ‘ this do in re- 
membrance of me.” From this view of the quettion, which we 
have only ftated in reference to the bifhop’s opinion, the pro- 
bability is in faveur of the latter; but divines know ‘that many 
other confiderations are requifite to its complete decifion.. [t 
will be evident, therefore, that though we differ in fome ref- 

s from his lordfhip, we can join with him very chearfully in 
the following remarks, which are probably more applicable to 
what we have faid than to pty Mt ta 
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© To the difciples then there would appear a wonderful apri- 
tude in the choice and ufe. of an in(titution, which thould.ac- 
commodate itfelf to fuch various allufions of their law, whilft 
it reminded them, in what manner the death of Chriit fulfilled 
whatever the feveral ceremonies of that law prefigured. And 
hence it has happened, that both ancients and moderns have 
confidered it under fo many diftin& points of view; or ar leaft 
have expreffed i it by fo many diftinét appellations: as the Chrif- 
tian Sacritice, the Chriftian Paffover, the Chriftian Oblation, 
the Eucharift, &c. 

¢ To the Gentite converts, whofe facrifices likewife were 
partly expiatory, and partly euchariftical, this inftiturion would 
appear perfectly obvious and fimple ; and they would of courfe 
confider it, not as a memorial barely, but asa token of God’s 
favour and reconciliation. 

‘ To the Chriftian, I mean the unlearned Chriftian, of the 
prefent day it is fufficient perhaps, if he underftand, that the 
death of Chrift was a facrifice for the fins of the world: and 
they muft have fomething more than, fimplicity in view, who 
teach not this article explicitly to the loweit underftanding.’ 


_ ‘That the Lord’s Supper was fubftituted to the Paffover, as is 
hinted in the paffage we have tranfcribed, and in another part of 
the fermon explained more fully, we can readily allow ; but what- 
ever changes may have been made in the object and celebration 
of this rite, its firft inftitution was fo clearly a commemoration, 
that every part of it alludes to fome circumftances of the preci- 
pitate flight of the Ifraelites from Egypt. We call it precipi- 
tate flight, for, though permitted by Pharaoh to go, they were, 
with reafon, {fo apprehenfive of his recalling that allowance, as to 
haften away with great eagernefs. A proper explanation of the 
Paffover with this view, together with the changes of opinions 
relating to it, and of practices in its celebration, would be a 
pleafing and interefting work. ) 

The fecond Sermon is from St. John vi. 56. * He that eat- 
eth my flefh and drinketh my blood dwelleth in me, and I in 
him.’ From the interpretation of this verfe, the bifhop endea- 
vours to fhow the neceflity of this rite, and the advantages to 
be derived from it. But, indeed, he takes a larger fcope, and 
confiders the general tendency of our Saviour’s difcourfe, re- 
corded in this chapter by the Evangelift; he conneéts it, with 
Our Saviour’s converfation with Nicodemus, and anfwers the 
different objections which have been made by thofe, who aré un- 
willing to confider:it as conneéted with the facrament. But this 
part of the tafk is more eafy than to explain different verfes of 
the chapter fatisfaftorily.— On the whole, however, we ought 
not to leave thefe Sermons without commending the good fenfe, 
the learning, and the moderation which the bifhop has difplay- 
ed in this very arduous and difficult enquiry. 


A Dif- 
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A Difcourfe concerning the Refurrettion Bodies. By Philaletbess 
“Bees. 252 Johnfon. 


UR authot’s candour, moderation, and good fenfe give him a 
claim to attention and to that civility which he feems to re- 
quei from thofe who differ from him. He is not, we fufped, 
aware that the fubjeét is not news or that it has been often hinted 
at, if not difcuffed, by ancient and modern Platonifts. We do 
not indeed recollect any formal and exprefs examination of the 
queftion ; but it has been often curforily mentioned, and even 
the paffage from St. Paul, which our author employs as a text, 
adduced in favour of it. We can give only the outline of the 
do&rine, from the work now before us, and endeavour to put 
the queftion on its proper bafis. 
~ In the firft Epiftle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, where he en-- 
forces the neceflity of a beliefin the refurreétion of Chriit, he 
oes on to reafon a little abftrufely, and (we mean not to of- 
fend) rather loofely. In this work, the 36th, 37th, and 38th 
verfes are connected with the 42d. 


‘ That which thou foweft is not quickened except it die ; and 
that which thou foweft, thou foweft not that body that fhall bes 
but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of fome other grain ; 
but God giveth it a body as it hath pleafed him, and to every 
feed his oi body : fo alfo is the refurrection of the dead.’ 

The metaphor from the deftru€tion of a grain of wheat, is not 
very applicable to the fubject, becaufe in reality it does not die, 
‘and only changes its form: itis now known that we do fow the 
body that fhall be. In a popular fenfe, however, the analogy is 
fufficiently clofe, and it feems to be the exprefs defign of the apoftle 
to point out the refurrection of:a body different from that which 
dies. Eveninthe verfes omiitted, which are properly parentheti- 
cal, we fee that he guards againft the cavil of thofe who might 

mifinterpret his meaning, from his re prefenting the body as both 
corruptible and incorruptible. As all flefh is not the fame (eth 
(capt), fo all bodies (cwuara) are not the fame bodies. Flefh 
differs as it is of men and of animals ; bodies, as they are earthly 
or heavenly ; and the glory peculiar to each body is different, 
according to its rank in the creation. In this way he feems 
clearly to guard againft the objeftion which may arife from his 
ufing the term dody, and to endeavour, probably, to unite the 
tenets of his former inftructors with the Chriftian doétrine of 
the refurrection. Our author proceeds in the fame fteps, to explain 
what the bodies are with which we are raifed, and what they are 
not. They are not, he thinks, the earthly bodies, but the inter- 

—_ Agee of life, which, in his opinion, conneéts the foul 
_and 
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and the body : in other words, the body of the foul, if this phrafe 
may be admitted. In eftablifhing his argument, he replies to 
the different objeétions, before he adduces the proofs, which 


are more properly its fupport. The mo& immediately ftriking 
argument we fhall feleét, with the anfwer. 


¢ The juftice of God hath been made a foundation for eftab-« 
Iifhing a refurreétion of thefe earthly bodies. It has been ar- 
gued to this purport—As the bodies and fouls are joint agents 
rm the practice of virtue and vice, they ought to be joint par- 
takers of eternal rewards and punifhments; which cannot be 
the cafe, if thefe earthly bodies do not rife with their fouls. But 
this argument mutt be confeffed of no force, upon the principles 
of thofe who urge it; for they acknowledge that it is not necef- 
fary, in order to make the bodies to be raifed, that all the parti- 
cles that have exifted in thofe bodies fhould be collected ; they 
think that no more is neceffary to be united, than what is fuffici- 
ent toform a complete body of any particles that have at any time 
been in thofe bodies. What will become of the other particles 
that once made a part of thofe bodies, is not difcovered: why 
fome, and not all the particles, fhould be fummoned together 
to frame the. new bodies, we know not. If our earthly bodies 
are to be rewarded or punifhed for what we have done in them, 
then all the particles that ever eompofed our bodies fhould be 
drawn together, and replaced in our raifed bodics : otherwife 
fome particles will be punifhed or rewarded for things done in 
the body when they were notin it; and other particles will not 
_ be rewarded or punifhed for things done in the body, when they 
were component parts of it; which, upon the principles of thefe 
reafoners, would wear the appearance of injuttice.’ 


Refponfibility and the confcioufnefs of identity, the two ftum- 
bling blocks of thofe who contend for the refurrection of the body 
which dies, are in this way avoided ; for while the body is only 
the inftrument, the agent of the foul, the rewards and punifhments 
are neceflarily and properly confined to it. . 

In the next place, Philalethes examines the authorities, and he 
replies, in general, with great ingenuity, though not always with 
fuecefs. Indeed, the abfolute authorities for our future refur- 
rection in our own bodies, are not very numerous. He makesa 
dexterous ufe of that paffage of the apoftle, where he is {peaking 
of thofe who fhall be alive at the laft day, and fays that they fhall 
be changed in the twinkling of an eye. 

Our author then proceeds to bring forward his reafons and 
authorities againft the refarrection of the body which dies, 
But the principal arguments and authorities, in which he dif- 
plays much learning, wecanonly hint at. Thefe bodies, he 
obferves, are diffolved, becaufe they are perifhable; and the 


forms in which we are judged are neceflarily thofe in which we 
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are rewarded or punifhed, and with eternal rewards and pu- 
nifhments, a corraptible body is incompatible. This argu- 
ment is well fupported by reafoning and by quotations. But, 
when Philalethes comes to confider this new body, with which 
we are to be invelted at the refurreétion, he falls into all the 
reveries of the ancient Platonifts ; and if we can trace a mean- 
ing in the midft of a mafs of indefinite words, this vehicle, for 
we are brought into all the myfteries of a vehicular ftate,.is life : 
man is a compound of body; of an immortal foul, and ef a me- 
dium between both, which is the animal fpirit or life. This 
fife is the vehicle, the body of the -foul, and is an aerial fub- 
ftance, or more properly an ztherial one, poffefling paffions of 
the bad, and probably of the beft kind : is is not in the form of 
body, or the vaporous reprefentation of bedy, and yet fo clofe- 
ly united to the foul, as to partake of its pleafures and its pains. 
We fufpect, frém different paffages of St. Paul’s works, that a 
principle of this nature was often in his contemplation. A mo- 
dern metaphyfician has fuppofed this vehicle of the foul to be 
very minute; and thofe whocontemplate the later fyftem of Bon- 
net, who thinks that animals were included within animals from 
the beginning to the end of the world, will not be ftaggered by 
any diminution of fize: he fuppofes, we have faid, that this ve- 
hicle is very minute in its origin, foas to enter the ovum at the 
moment of feparation from the ovary, and through the wound oc- 
cafioned by the feparation, from which ftate it expands till it ex- 
vends through the whole of the internal part of the brain, and com- 
municates with each of the nerves at its origin, while after death, 
it is contracted toits former fize. But this is entirely imaginary, 
and the offspring of a wandering, though a luxuriant imagination. 
Philalethes goes on to fhow that the refurreétion of this body of the 
foul (we can find no fitter expreffion) is truly the refurrection of 
man; that this body ftands in need of fanétification and immorta~ 
lity ; and he points out the period and means of this purification. 
It will not, we hope, be accounted too harfh to fay, that the 
whole is hypothetical ; but the hypothefis is one of the eldefts 
among profaneauthors, and is only expanding the fable of Pfyche,. 
invented, or adopted by Greece. But to invent an hypothefis, 
in order to reconcile the erring opinions. of fallible men,. is un~ 
reafonable. Even St. Paul, in the prefent inftance, as fpeaking. 
from himfelf, nay be confidered in this light ; and we were at 
fome pains formerly to diftinguifh between the refpet due to 
the infpired writers when they {poke from revelation, and when. 
they condefcended to bring fubjeéts of infinite moment down to 
our finite capacities. ‘The fable was firft invented to bring that: 
wncomprehenfible fubftance, the foul, within the ken of our con- 
ceptions ; and the form of the butterfly, which rifes from a tem- 
: porary 
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porary death, was well contrived to illuftrate it. When, in fu- 
ture times, the opinion was revived in a varied form, to explain 
the connection between foul and body, it was of little impor- 
tance ; for if this vehicle was material, it ferved no purpofe ; 
if it was immaterial, the difficulty remained. In fact, as ufual, 
the tortoife was placed under the elephant, and the problem was 
semoved inftead of being folved. When applied to a religious 
puspofe, it was of little fervice, except to explain the words of 
St. Paul, and to avoid the difficulties formerly mentioned ; but 
in this it goes but a little way, for the ztherial vehicle is as 
much beyond our conception as any thing which refpedts the 
Scripture doftrine of the refurreGion. 

If we examine the fubjet phyfiologically, it will appear to 
have little foundation. Life, independent of the foul, feems to 
be only a quality fupported and Hable to be deftroyed by caufes 
purely bodily. If it be contended, that brutes poffefs fome- 
thing more than an organifed fyftem capable of excitement, 
and therefore a principle of life, it may be anfwered, that it can- 
not, whatever it be, affift the caufe of the vehicular philofophers, 
for they do not probably poffefs the vehicle without that which 
it contains. But this queftion would involve us toodeeply. It 
will, therefore, be obvious that we think the fyftem ufelefs : 
it is probably not well founded in obfervation, and it is not 
fupported decidedly by revelation. We have read our author’s 
work with great pleafure; for in our younger years, when 
the imagination reigned with lefs controul, this opinion was 
often the fubje&t of our reveries; and we would not con- 
clude without our moft unreferved commendations of his abilities 
and ingenuity. 





Synopfis of the Natural Hiftory of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Containing a Syftematic Arrangement and concife Defcriptioa of 
all the Animals, Vegetables, and Foffils, which have been dif- 
covered in thefe Kingdoms. By Fobn Berkenhout, M.D. Be- 
ing a fecond Edition of the Outlines, Sc. correced and confs- 
derably enlarged. In Two Volumes. 8vo. 105. in Boards. 
Cadell. 


re Outlines of Natural Hiftory were publifhed, in fuccef- 
five volumes, in the year 1769, 70, and 72: they occur 
in our XXXth vol. p. 96, and in our XXXIId volume, p. 480. 
Since that time they have been our frequent companions, par- 
ticularly the volume which contains the vegetable kingdom, in 
vatious botanical excurfions. We repeatedly reviewed them, 
with nature for our guide, and found them fometimes errone- 
‘ous, but more frequently defective. In this fecond edition, and 
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at: this more improved awra, the work, as may be expeced,: is 
more full and more accurate. A flight examination, and a cur- 
fory comparifon of the two editions, at once fhowed us that it 
was impoffible to point out the improvements, fince they were 
in reality almoft as numerous as the pages. 

If we examine our natural riches, we fhall find that we can 
boaft of great varieties in each kingdom, though a philofopher 
would objet that’ thefe, like Englifhmen, are often niixedraces, 
naturalifed foreigners, and newly adopted denizens. But, what- 
ever may have been the productions of thefe iflands, truly indi- 
genous, our prefent ftock is by no means inconfiderable. Of 
the mammalia, out of 350 we poffefs 54; and of near zo00 
{fpecies of bixds, about 250. Of 330 amphibia, we have at 
leaft 50; of near 1000 fpecies of fith, we have yet difcovered 
on our coafts but about 130; and of 10,000 f{pecies of infeéts, 
our author’s lift of 600 may be increafed about one third. Of 
20,000 fpecies of vegetables, there are not probably more real 
fpecies in England than Dr. Berkenhout .has defcribed, viz. 
about 1600. Of animals therefore on land we can, on an ave- 
rage, ae 5 1. of thofe already known; of the vegetables, not 
quite 3.3 and of the fifhes, though of thefe the obfervations 
are not complete, -’;. 

The firft volume contains ‘the animal kingdom, in which Dr. 
Berkenhout’s obligations to Mr. Pennant’s Britifh Zoology are, 
in every ftep, confpicuous ; aid the foffils taken from their pro- 
per place, probably to make-the volumes of a more equal bulk. 
The arrangement is, as before, the chemical claffification of Dr. 
Cullen ;. but the genera are badly arranged, and the fpecies very 
frequently incomplete, and erroneoufly defcribed.. It is greatly 
to be regretted that our author had not more frequently examin- 
ed the various ftones in their native beds, and that he had not 
feen M. de Magellan’s new edition of Cronftadt, before this 
part of his work was printed. He will allow us to convert his 
remark in the preface, and to fuggett, that a more indefatigable 
perfeverance, rather than. the offspring of warmer climates, 
imagination, would have, rendered his work more complete. . 

The fpecies of vegetables are much more numerous, the de- 
{criptions more correct, and the references, more frequent and 
_ of more importance. To Hudfon, to Lightfoot, and to Cur- 
tis, our author has many obligations ; and the conftant references 

to Gerard are very ufeful.. He has adopted a method which we 
think a very good one, in a work which will probably be in the 
hands of learhers, viz. to infert thofe fpecies in the claffes to 
which, from the number of anthere and piftils, they in ftriét- 
nefs belong, though it may be different from the claf’$ of the genus. 
To take the firft inftance which occurs. The genus valeriana lias. 
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three antherz anda fingle piftil ; but one fpecies, the rubra, has only 
-oneanthera. If, therefore, the learner is foiled in his fearch through 
the monandria, he muft regularly examine every generic charatter 
in the whole fyftem till he finds it, The real botanift is immedi. 
ately directed by his knowledge of families, natural orders, and 
habits, which every experienced obferver foon acquires. 


¢ How ftrange, foever (fays our author) this may appear, it 
is a cafe that muft frequently happen, in confequence of Lin- 
nzus, and Hudfon after him, having fometimes arranged par- 
ticular fpecies in claffes to which they do not belong, becaufe 
they were unwilling to feparate one or more fpecies from others 
ef the fame genus. Doubtlefs, tf this could be avoided without 
fo manifeft an inconveniency, it ought. But if nature be fo 
untractable as not to fubmit entirely to the fetters of art, we muft 
dothe beft we can, and of two evils chule the leaft. _ I am forny 
to differ from a man to whom the {cience of botany owes fuch 
infinite obligation ; but I humbly conceive, that in all fyftems, 
the firft grand divifions of clafs and order fhould be abfolute, with- 
out exceptions ; otherwife the fy{tem ferves only to perp!ex the 
invelligation it was meant to facilitate. Onthisprinciple, there- 
fore, I have transferred feveral fingle fpecies to their proper 
clafs and order, referring the reader for their generic character 
to the clafs and order where the reft of the fame genus are to be 
found, — 

‘ In anatural fyftem this feparation would be unpardonable ; 
but in an artificial one, provided I am thus enabled more readily 
to identicate the plant-in queftion, it is certainly of no impor- 
tance that there are other fpecies of the fame genus in another 
part af the book.’ 


We are pleafed, however, on the whole, with the prefent 
work, and think it will be found a very ufeful and convenient 
pocket-companion in the excurfions of the young botanif. 


The Works of Nathaniel Lardner, D.D. In Eleven Volumes. 
Containing, Credibility of the Gofpel Hiftory; Fewifh ana 
Heathen Teftimonies; Hiftory of Heretics ; and his Sermons and 
Tra&s; with general Chronological Tables, and copious In- 
dexes. Tothe Firft Volume is prefixed the Life of the Author, 
By Andrew Kippis, D. D. F.R.S. and §. A. 8v0. 31. 75 


in Boards. Johnfon. 


‘| = name of Dr. Lardner will be always refpe&ted by the 
friends of free enquiry, true religion, and revelation. 
While one party may exult on the change of his opinions, and 
confider him as a convert from the fchool of Arius to that of 
Socinus, every party will triamph when they reflect that, by 
his affiduous and unremitted labours, the evidence of Chriftiani- 
ty has been eftablifhed on the bafis of hiftorical truth. In this 
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more general and comprehenfive view, Arius and Socinus dif- | 


appear. 

‘ Newton and Locke, fays the bithop of Landaff, were ef- 
teemed Socinians, Lardner was an avowed one ; Clarke and 
Whitton were declared Arians; Bull and Waterland were pro- 
feffed Athanafians. Who will ‘take upon him to fay that. thefe 
men were not equal to each other in probity and fcriptural know- 
ledge? And it that be admitted, furely we ought to learn no 
o:her leffon, from the diverfity of their Opinions, except that 
of perfect moderation and good-will towards all thofe who hap- 
pen to differ from ourfelves. We ought to entertain no other 
wifh, but that every man may be allowed, without lofs of fame 
or fortune, ef fentire que velit, et qua fentiat dicere.’ 

This new edition, brought within a moderate compafs, and at 2 
comparatively mconfiderable price, muft, confequently, be an ob- 
ye&t of great importance to the religious ftudent, and to the candid 
enquirer. ‘The firft fix volumes comprife the Credibility of the 
Gofpel Hiftory, formerly extended to feventeen volumes in oc- 
tavo, and four Sermons on the Demoniacs, defigned as a fup- 
plement to it, The feventh, eighth, and ninth contain the 
Jewifh and Heathen Teftimonies, with the Hiftory of Heretics, 
which before filled five quarto volumes. The tenth contains alt 
his Sermons, except thofe intended as the fupplement to the 
Credibility : the eleventh the Traéts, with copious Indexes and 
general Chronological Tables. The volumes and traéts are. 
nearly arranged in the order of time ; and through the whole of 
this edition, the pages are doubled; thofe next the internal 
margin referring to the former editions, to facilitate the reader 
in finding the paffages where thofe editions are quoted. 

Though our refpeét for the character of Dr. Lardner would 
have led us to have mentioned this edition of his works, yet it 
comes more properly under our notice, fince it 1s troduced by 

the Life of this excellent divine, writtenby Dr. Kippis. In 1769, 
the year after Dr. Lardner’s death, memoirs of his life and 
Writings were prefixed to the firft pofthumous publication, viz. 
eight fermons ; and thefe memoirs were probably accurate, fince 
Dr. Kippis often refers to them; but the Life, prefixed to this 
edition, is more full of information, more extenfive; and more 
pleafing. - The entertainment, which arifes in the perufal, does 
not proceed from various events, or uncommon fituations. Dr. 
Lardner was a ftudent, and his retired life is chiefly diverfified 
by the fucceffive publication of his works; and his different fi- 
- tuations were little more than his offices as a private tutor, and 
an affiftant preacher. The Diffenters feemed at firft inattentive 
to Lardner’s merit, or he may be pronounced unfortunate, for 
he was not offered the care of a congregation till he had reach- 
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ed forty years; but, tothofe who look beyond the furface, mif- 
fortunes and good fortune are often to be accounted for from 
cafes both natural and obvious. Dr. Lardner’s firft connec- 
tions with the -Treby family, and his fuibfequent travels with 
Mr. Treby, may have led fome to fuppofe that his mind was 
lefs fteadily fixed on the facred office than that of a paitor ought 
to be: his deafnefs probably rendered his voice inharmonious, 
for a popular choice is often guided by comparatively unimpor- 
tant circumftances; and who can fay that the youth of Lardner 
was perfectly irreproachable ; or that the feverity of religious 
prejudice will, at all times, allow thofe, who are infected with 
at, to forgive? | 

Dr. Lardner feems to. have had a clear rather than a capa- 
cious mind; to have poffefled a found judgment rather than a 
quick and comprehenfive perception. What he faw, he under- 
jtood clearly ; and his decifions are feldom to be impeached. 
We fufpect that, diftant from credulity, he may be ftyled ¢ 
fceptic, taking the term in its earlieft and beft fenfe, as a care- 
ful enquirer, who readily doubts in order to follow his exami- 
nation more clofely. We fee this fcepticifm in fome of his ear- 
lieft works, and we find it, as ufual, gradually increafing in old 
age. This difpofition led him, among other things, to exa- 
mine, and at lait to reject the famous paffage of Jofephus ref- 
pecting Chrift: it mduced him to difbelieve the pretended mi- 
sacle which prevented Julian from rebuilding Jerufalem, a mi- 
racle which hiftorical teftimony perfuaded even Mr. Gibbon 
to fufpect might almoft have happened. We fhall take this op- 
portunity of remarking, that the paflage is of {uch an indecifive 
nature, that no pointed argument can be brought either to afcery 
tain its authenticity, or to prove it to be an interpolation: if ig 
be for a moment admitted to be the latter, the perfon who could 
add, could alfo retrench, and Jofephus might have fpoken of 
Chrif, as well as of others greatly his inferior, if his words had 
remained unchanged. ‘To us it has appeared, from the clofeft 
examination, that it is interpolated, and we own that we 
derive fome of our fupport from the parenthetical part of the 
Sentence—‘ if we may confider him as a man.’ But whatever 
our fentiments may be, we can chearfully conclude with Dr, 
Kippis, who candidly obferves, 


‘ Without taking it upon me to decide concerning the au- 
thenticity of this famous paflage, I mutt be permitted to remark, 
that it can never be of any real advantage in a controverfy with 
the enemies of our holy religion. Of what avail can it be, to 

roduce a teftimony fo doubttul in itfelf, and which fome of the 
ableft advocates for the truth of the gofpel reject as an interpo- 
lation? An infidel muft revolt at fuch an argument. It ought, 


therefore, to be for ever difcarded from any place among the 
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evidences of Chriflianity, though it may continue to exercife 
the ingenuity and critical fkill of fcholars and divines.’ 


On the other fubjeét, Dr. Lardner’s opinion is more to be 
fufpeéted. Julian undertook fo many and fuch incongruous 
enterprizes at the fame. time, that the commencement of the 
Perfian war can hardly be admitted as an argument againft the 
defign, or even the attempt. But, left our author’s opinien - 
fhould be perverted to bad purpofes, we fhall, as we have juft 
now done, add the antidote. 


¢ Finally, to put an end to thefe critical obfervations. Ju- 
lian’s favourable regards for the Jewith people, and his inten- 
tion (or defire at leaft) to rebuild the city of Jerufalem, and the 
temple there, are manifeit, and fully attefled by contemporary 
witnefles, and by his own writings. It is as manifeft, that his 
defign to rebuild Jerufalem and the Jewifh temple, was never 
accomplifhed, but was fruftrated and defeated. Whether it was 
owing to miraculous interpofitions, or to his expenfive prepa- 
rations for the Perfian war, and ether circumftances of his af- 
fairs, and to his death and defeat in that war; the over-ruling 
providence of God ought to be acknowledged in the event. 
And the argument for the truth of the Chriftian religion, taken 
from the fulfilment of our Saviour’s prediétions in the deftruc- 
tion of Jerufalem, and the overthrow of the Jewith people by 
Vefpatian and Titus, and their continued difperfion, remains 
in all its force. It is an argument which I never intended to 
weaken : it is, I think, a demonttrative argument for the truth 
of the Chriflian religion ; ; and, as I have often hinted in this 


work, deferving the attentive regard and ferious confideration ot 
all mankind.” 


We have read this Life with great pleafure: it is written with 
proper difcrimination, and, in Dr. Kippis’s ufual ftyle, of un- 
adorned neatnefs. ‘The fentiments difperfed through it are can- 
did, rational, and pious: indeed, if the biographer had caught 
a fingle fpark of Lardner’s mild, unoffending fpirit, it would 
have raifed a flame very different from that which a bigotted 
feverity would excite. Dr. Lardner was a Socinian; but this 
furely was no crime, for he was a Socinian only after mature 
reflection, a careful examination, and minute enquiry. He faw 
that every thing which related to the religion of Chrift muft be 
plain, fimple, clear, and indiiputable: we think the fame with 
refpect to every thing neceflary to falvation, every thing which 
relates to our own conduct ; but, in the revelation of God te 
man, it would be prefamptuous to fup ppofe every thing muft be 
equally plain ; for if we have confidence i in his revelation, that 
confidence is not exercifed in thofe points which our reafon clear- 
ly demonftrates. Yet points of this kind appear in fuch different 
‘lights to different men, that while they teach us the moft fub- 
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miflive reverence to God’s words, they ought to teach us the 
moft extenfive charity to our fellow-creatures. We fhall con- 
clude our article, with fome remarks on a Socinian treatife of 
Mr.-Cardale, the manufcript of which Dr. Lardner revifed, in 

the words of Dr. Kippis; his fentiments are fo juft and fo ra- 
” tional as to deferve very general regard. 


‘ Mr. Cardale, I remember, is very large in endeavourin 
to fhew, that the great bleflinys of the golpel do not yma 
upon the queftion concerning our Lord’s pre-exiftence; and 
that no ftreis is laid upon it, in the account which is given in 
the New Teflament of the benefits we derive from our divine 
mafter. A fentiment which I fhould earneftly wifh to be gene- 
rally imprefied, is, that the glory of our holy religion ffands 
firm on every fcheme. Writers are apt to exprefs themfelves, 
as it the Chriflian revelation would be of little value, unlefs 
their particular fyftems are adopted : but this is a kind of lan- 
guage which is extremely injudicious, and which ought to be 
avoided and difcouraged. The apoftle St. Paul, {peaking of 
Jefus Chrift, faith: ‘* Who of God is made unro us wifdom, and 
righteoufnefs, and fanétification, and redemption.” To this 
account of things every Chriftian, of every denomination, gives 
a moft ready and cordial affent. But can any man be faid to 
think meanly of the evangelical difpenfation, or to detraét from 
its excellence and dignity, who believes that God is the author 
of it, that it was communicated by Jefus Chriit, and that he 
conveys to us knowledge, pardon, holinefs, and eternal life ? 
Thefe are bletlings of unfpeakable importance ; bleflings which 
render the gofpel a pearl of invaluable price: and as fuch it 
will be efteemed by all who affent to its truth and divine au- 


thority, whatever fentiments they may embrace concerning 
matters of more doubtful difputation.’ 





Memoirs of the Medical Society of London. Inftituted in the Year 
1773- Vol. II. 8v0. 7s.1n Boards. Dilly. 


WE are happy at being able to remark the progreflive im- 
provement of the Society’s publications the former vo- 
Jume, examined at the period of its appearance *, contained 
many trifling, and fome incorre& effays; but the prefent is 
more varied, more accurate, and more interefting. As it ix 
however, poffible that we may not be able to give an account 
of the whole, in one article, it would be unpardonable to wafte 
our time in an introdué€tion. 
Art. I. Of the Hydrophobia, from a Greek Manufcript, in 
the Poffeffion of James Sims, M.D. Prefident of the Medical 
Society of London, with a Tranflation by the fame.—Greek 
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manafcripts are fufpicious, unlefs we are informed. of their 
fource, and the means by which they are procured. From the 
medical treatment, this feems tobe ofabout the fifth century ; and 
all that we can collect from it is, that the ufe of pepper in this 
complaint is very ancient, and not. owing to Dampier’s receipt. 
Dr. Sims feems to think that the ufe of oil may have been for- 
merly efficacious, and refolves to try it, by friction as well as to 

ive it internally ; but oil is very flightly mentioned, in this 
telic. There i is one paflage, which gives the whole a {ufpicious 
cal, a copnuvas va ay ey TESTO Hat TO everpeT ov amo THS NAET Speus Seas 
asciamtoy : * In this complaint alfo the miraculous amulet, from 
cur godde/s, may be of fervice.? Dr. Sims tranilates xeggaarav 
monile ; but though the charm may be hung about the neck, the 
word is not aeceffarily confined to its fituation : it.occurs in Ga- 
len and Diofcorides, and means any ligature worn to guard 
againft witchcraft. The ufe of thefe reprnata was forbid- 
den, if we recelle& right, by an edi of the emperor Cara~ 
calla. 

Art. II. Obfervations on the Schirro-contraéted Reétum. By 
John Sherwin, of Enfield, Surgeon, and C. M.S. Commu- 
nicated by J. C. Lettfom, M.D. &c.—This article is in many 
re{pects important, fince it points out a difeafe little fufpe&ed, 
and which, if not curable, may probably be relieved; and the 
knowledge will not only fave the credit of the phyfician, but 
leffen thofe futferings which a patient might feel from injudi- 
cious treatment. It affumes all the appearances of diarrhea and 
dyfentery ; but it proceeds from a fcirrhous contraction of the 
gut, fome inches above the fphingter, which prevents the paf- 
fa gE O of every thing but liquid feces, and prevents the injection 
of a glyfter, except it be thrown with dexterity and force, when 
it returns by little and little. A fwelling of the abdomen, a 
pain of the bowels, a conitant vomiting, and a true ihac paf- 
fion, clofe the fatal fcene. But, for the particular defcription 
and diagnofis, we muft refer to the volume. ‘The alleviation, 
for the cure is fcarcely within our reach, confifts in taking nou- 
rifhment in fmall quantities, the moft nutritious fubftances, as 
they afford proportionally lefs feculent matter, and fuch as pro- 
duce only the thinner feces ; for the general appearance of te- 
nuity in the feces feems chiefly owing to their having been re- 
tained, and their confiftence broken down by fome fermentation. 

Art. III. Hiftory of two Cafes of Hydatides Renales. By 
J. C. Lettfom, M.D. &c.—Thefe two cafes are fingular, as 
hydatids, formed in confequence of injuries on the lumber re- 
gion, followed: by bloody urine, were accumulated and dif- 
charged by the urethra: in the progrefs of the difeafe their fize 
was greatly enlarged. ‘The event was happy, as both recover- 


ed their health ; but it will be difficult to reconcile thefe cafes 
with 
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with the opinion.that hydatids are animals of the tenia kind, 
viz. the tenia hydatigena. 

Art. IV. Some Remarks on the Prevalence of the Atrophia 
Lactantium, communicated to J. C. Lettfom, M. D. &¢. by Jofhua 
Walker, M.D. C. M.S. Phyfician to the General Infirmary at 
Leeds. — Dr. Walker thinks that this difeafe is more prevalent at 
Leeds, in confequence'of the’ cheapnefs and more common ufe 
of tea fince the reduced prices. But our author’s fyftem is a 
little fanciful ; for where teais more generally drank, the difeafe 
is little known. ‘The fcurvy, ina form not unlike the fea-fcur- 
vy, has been the confequence of drinking the compofition fold 
by fmugglers under the name of tea, 

Art. V. Experiments on the folvent Powers of Camphor ; 
and other Mifcellaneous Communications, in a Letter from 
Doétor Percival to Doétor Lettfom. 

Art. XXVIII. Remarks on the folvent Powers of Camphor, 
by William Chamberlaine, Surgeon, and Secretary of the Medi- 
cal Society of London.—It is fingular that camphor and refins, 
two fubftances equally infoluble in water, when united fhould form 
afmooth equable mixture: yet fuch is the fact, and we are really 
indebted for it to M. Coftel, apothecary in Paris *. The union 
takes place beft when the proportion of the camphor is about one 
to five; but it is alfo fufficiently clofe in equal weights. In Mr. 
Chamberlaine’s experiments, maftich, balfam of tolu, gum ben- 
zoin, gum guaiacum, fagapenum, gamboge, and fanguis draconis, 
were diffolved by camphor in their order, but each is diffolved 
lefs perfeétly than myrrh, the obje&t of Dr. Percival’s experiments. 
Olibanum, aflafetida, and the purer gums, were unaffected. We 
with the experiment had been tried with the common white refin; 
for we have found this very inattive as a medicine in moderate 
dofes ; and it might be a good vehicle for the camphor, which is 
a very unmanageable medicine in a pharmaceutical view. We 
have, however, no great fufpicions of the heating power of myrrh 
in the quantity of ten grains, which is a fufficient dofe in moft in- 
ftances of thecamphor. In heétics, it rather appears to be fedative, 
- ‘The next communication of Dr. Percival is on the aftringent 
powers of the water of Hartfill mountain, near Moffat, defcribed 
by Dr. Horfeburg, in the firft volume of the Edinburgh Phyfi- 
cal Effays. Dr. Percival thinks it contains iron and alum, and 
that it is a powerful remedy in chronic difcharges. In another 
paragraph, he mentions croop fucceeding the hooping-cough ; 
we think we have feen them, in one inftance, very nearly con- 
nected. He fuppofes too, that a membrane fimilar to that form- 
ed in the trachea, may occur in the inteftines; and of this he 
produces aninftance. ‘Two cafes are related of jaundice, where 
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the objects appeared yellow, though the fuffufion of bile in the 
eyes was not confiderable; and a fingular cafe, where fquare 
objects gave pain to the eye. 

Art. VI. Remarks on the Afcaris Lumbricoides, by J. Church, 
M.A. and F.M.S.— The afcaris- lumbricoides is, in our av- 
thor’s opinion, viviparous; and the white threads, folded rouhd 
the body, appeared in one obfervation to be the young. But 
as this event occurred while the animal was writhing with pain 
in a bottle of {pirits, we fufpe&t that it fhould not be confidered 
as the general mode of propagation. If it be, his difficulty 
about the means of their’ getting into’ the body is not great, 
fince in their minute ftate they may be fwallowed in water, and 
their occurrence is very rare. At all events his caution is pro- 
per, that after the difcharge of one of thefe animals, it is right 
to continue the ufe of anthelmintics. 

Art. VII. Cafe of a Patient who difcharged the Pupa of the 
Mufca Cibaria, by W. White, M.D. of York, F.R.S. and 
C.M.S. ina Letter to J,C. Lettfom, M.D. &c. with addi- 
tional Obfervations, by J. Church, A. M. F. M. S.—The 
Jarve of thefe flies might eafily have reached the ftomach; but 
we have no evidence of their having been in-the liver, fince the 
jaundice might have proceeded from the ufual caufes, as it was 
certainly relieved by the ufual means, long before the difcharge 
ofthe pupa. Thefe, in their transformation, might have ever 
become flies in the ftomach, as the digeftive powets have ne 
effect, where the principle of life remains. 

Art. VIII. On the Efficacy of the Application of cold Water 
to the Extremities in a Cafe of obftinate Conttipation of the 
Bowels, with Remarks thereon, by William Falconer, M. D. 
F.R.S. and correfponding Member of the Medical Society of 
London.— There are many fimilar cafes in the records of medi- 
cine, fince the publication of Dr. Stevenfon’s paper in the Me- 
dical Effays. The remarks on it, and the hiffory of the ufe of 
cold applications, in fimilar complaints, are very accurate and 
ufeful. But, though we admit, with Dr. Falconer, of the dan- 
ger of accumulated dofes of purgatives acting at once, when the 
fpafm i is removed, we cannot fay that we have often feen any 
great inconvenience from that caufe, and have been ufed to dif- 
regard it. The liquid purgatives are in part abforbed, and the 
folid ones, calomel probably excepted, changed by the powers 
of.the ftomach and inteftines. On this fubjeft we would juf 
mention the danger of ufing the warm bath too freely in inflam- 
mation of the bowels: we have, in more than one inftance, feen 
it haften the gangrenous termination, which opium in large dofes 
feems to prevent, and fometimes to check. ¢ - 
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Art. IX. On the Efficacy of the Gummi rubrum aftringens 
Gambienfe (or as fome term itthe Gummi Kino) in Intermittent 
Fevers, and ‘certain preternatural Difcharges. In a Letter to 
Dr. Lettfom, from Anthony Fothergill, M.D. &c.—The gum 
kino cures intermittents; and fo does every aftringent, and many 
things not aftringent. We have often ufed this medicine, and 
find that no great.dependence can be placed on it. The tenour 
of Dr. Fothergill’s paper, we think, {peaks the fame language. 

Art. X.. An Account of a Cafe of Tetanus fuccefsfuily treat- 
ed by the Ufe of Calomel, Bark, Wine, and the Cold Bath; 
in a Letter from Mr. John Tho. Shoaft, Student of Medicine 
at Annapolis, to Dr. Benjamin Ruth, of Philadelphia. Com- 
municated by Dr. Ruth, ina Letter to J. C. Lettfom, M.D. &c. 

Art. XI. An Account. of a Cafe of Tetanus fuccefsfully: 
treated by the Ufe of Calomel, Bark, and Wine ; in a Letter from 
Dr. Cornelius Conyngham, of Virginia, to the Hon. George 
Mafon, Efq. Member of the Convention of the United States, 
affembled in Philadelphia, 1787. Communicated by Dr. Benj. 
Rufh, to J.C. Lettfom, M.D. &c.——In thefe articles we find 
an application of Dr. Rufh’s method of treating tetanus, which 
we explained in our review of the firit volume of thefe Memoirs 
{Crit. Rev. vol. LXIV. p. 23), and in thefe trials it fucceeded. 

Art. XII. A Cafe of the “Useres lacerated by the Force of 
Labour Pains, by Jofeph Hooper, Surgeon, and F.M.S.— 
The laceration extended from the os internum, half way to the 
fundus ; and it appeared probable, that it began before the 
membranes broke, ‘ and increafed by the pains, till the child 
with the placenta was entirely excluded iuto the cavity of the 
abdomen.’ 

Art. XIII. Cafe of Vomiting in Pregnancy, fuccefsfully 
treated, in a Letter from W. Vaughan, M.D. and C. M.S. 
Leicefter, to J.C. Lettifom, M.D. &c.—This lady’s ftomach 
was focxtremely irritable, that every thing was almoft imme- 
diately rejeéted, and fhe was finking entirely from inanition. 
She was, however, nourifhed by glyfters of a pint of new milk 
juft taken from the cow,with twenty drops of laudanum, thrown 
up, after emptying the bowels, by a laxative glyfter of mutton 
broth. A pediluvium was ufed of a ftrong decoction of bark 
to check the night fweats, an anodyne liniment applied to the 
ftomach, and nothing, even in the fmalleft quantity, given by 
the mouth. In three days fhe was greatly ftrengthened; and 
on the fourth wifhed for cold boiled beef, which fhe eat, drink- 
ing with it a pint of fmall-beer. From that time fhe continued 
well, and was delivered, in proper time, of a healthy child.— 
We think Dr. Vaughan deferves great credit for the boldnefs 
and proper a of his plan, 


Art. XIV. 
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Art. XIV. Onthe Ufe of Cantharides in Dropfical Com- 
plaints, by Sam. Farr, M.D. and ‘C.M.S. Curry Revel; in 
a Letter to J. C. Lettfom, M. D. &c.—Tinéture of cantha- 
rides is undoubtedly a good diuretic, and we know it to be a 
fafe one; but the dofe, gradually and carefully increafed, may 
be eafily brought to 150 drops, when its efficacy is very con- 
fiderable. 

Art. XV. Cafe of Tetanus treated by Ele&tricity, by John 
Hutchiffon, M.D. of Dublin. Communicated by James Sims, 
M.D. &c.—Eleétricity does fo little real fervice, that we can- 
not refufe it the credit of being a fufficiently powerful ftimulus, 
to remove a fpafm in the jaws from debility. : 

Art. XVI. Of the Digitalis Purpurea, in Hydropic Difeafes, 
by J. C. Lettlom, M.D. &c.—lIt is unpleafing to refle& that 
medicines, recommended with warmth and confidence, do not 
always fucceed with other practitioners, though there is not the 
flighteft intenfion to deceive on one hand, or to find fault and 
mifreprefent on the other. The digitalis was frequently fuc- 
cefsful with Dr. Withering: with Dr. Lettfom it generally fail- 
ed,-and was attended with fo many inconveniencies, where it 
even increafed the urinary difcharge, as to counterballance its 
good effects. ‘The fymptoms, defcribed by Dr. Lettfom, have 
_ frequently occurred to us; and, after frequent trials, we have - 
no longer perfifted in ufing it, except where other diuretics 
have failed, and where it does not appear neceflary to increafe 
the dofe very much. We fhall tranfcribe our author’s own 
words, 

* In the exhibition of the digitalis purpurea, the firft effect I 
have obferved, is rendering the pulfe flower than in the natural 
ftate of the patient : thus perfons whofe ufual ftandard may be 
90, have had the pulfations reduced to 56, or even lefs, in a 
minute ; this has occurred within 24 hours after the ufe of this 
vegetable ; but if the fame dofe be-continued, in a day or two 
the pulfe acquires its ufual quicknefs, or even exceeds it, but at 
the fame time it generally becomes depreffed, and a languor is 
diffufed over the whole fydtem ; the extremities, the hands par- 
ticularly, acquire a moift clamminefs, and feel cold to the 
touch. If the dofe be encreafed till naufea or ficknefs is ex~ 
cited, the ftrength of the patient is {till more weakened, and the 
flownefs of the pulfe returns as at the firft exhibition of the me- 
dicine; the ficknefs refembles fea-ficknefs, accompanied with a 
confufed aching and heavinefs of the head. ‘The patience at this 

riod remarks that he perceives flafhes of fire frequently pafs 
acrofs his eyes, and fometimes balls of fire in the room. Ar 
encreafe of the dofe after this produces vomiting, and fometimes 
purging alfo: he complains of increafed head-ach, or rather of 


contufion and giddinefs; inftead of flathes of light, alma a 
objects 
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objects he views appear brilliant, and his friends who vifit him 
feem to be furrounded with a blaze of fire ; his memory is am- 
perfect, and upon attempting to walk, he reels, and flaggers like 
a perfon intoxicated. ‘The dofe chat brings on thefe effects, 
gradually produce confufed vifion, and at length almoft total 
blindnefs, which I have known to continue in fome inftances up- 
wards of a month after the medicine had been omitted. During 
this time he complains in a particular manner of a threbbing 
pain in the balls of the eyes, and a fenfe of fulnefs and enlarge- 
ment of them, as if the globes had become too big for the fock- 
ets, and were grown out of their natural fcite. In tuo cafes 
that E heard of, the limbs, particularly the lower extremities, 
were fe zed with tremors; and from fome caufe or orher, both 
thefe patients died fuddenly, in a manner moft refembling apo- 
plexy.’ 

It is fuppofed, that the different effefts may refult from the 
eonftitutions and the fituation of the patient, and that it may be 
fafer in the robuft habits of the country, than the debilitated 
ones of the town; but we have reafon to think that this is with- 
out foundation: we have found it to fucceed, and to fucceed, 
we think, beft, in the old worn-out habits; but it was then ne- 
ceflary to add fome cordial in the formula. 

Art. XVJI. Cynanche Pharyngea, or Defect of Degiutition 
from a Straitning of the Oefophagus, by James Johnftone, of 
Worcelter, M. D. and C. M.S. &c. In a Letter to J. C. 
Lettfom, M.D. &c.—It was not eafy to afcertain Dr. John- 
ftone’s objec in this effay, for he tells us what every one knew, 
of the failure of different remedies. At laft we find that medi- 
cines are to be expofed to thofe lymphatics which pafs through 
affected glands, a circumftance generally taught in every fchool 
of medicine, fince the difcovery of the lymphatic fyitem. 

Art. XVIII. Cafes of unufual AffeGtions of the ‘Tongue, by 
Mr. Thomas Hayes, Surgeon, &c. at Hampftead, in a Letter 
to J. C. Lettfom, M.D. &c. and by him communicated tothe 
Medical Society, with a further Account of a fimilar Affeftion. 
~—Of thefe three cafes of a {welling of the tongue, the firit and 
laft were anomalous, and the fecond owing to fome irritatin 
matter, which nature threw out on the furface, and, to allay 
the violent itching, the tongue was applied to the eruptions. in 
the laft inftance, it feems to have been afpafmodic affection. 

Art. XIX. Obfervations on the Palfy, by William Fal- 
coner, M.D. F.R.S. and C. M.S. &c.—Dr. Falconér’s com- 
munications are always valuable. This article contains fome 
peculiar facts relative to-palfy, particularly two inftances, where 
a cold body, preffed with fome force againft the hand, gave the 
fenfation of violent heat. Dr. Falconer does not believe in ‘the 
exiftence of the tranfverfe paraplegia, where the right hand and 
the 
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the left foot, or the contrary, are affected; and he fuppofes 


every attack of palfy to be inftantaneous, for every apparently | 


gradual attack is, he thinks, compofed of a feries of flight ones. 
This latter opinion, the refult feemingly of fome hypothefis, is 
not, fo far as we have obferved, founded in experience. No- 
thing can be more gradual than fome palfies which we havefeen, 
apparently arifing from a flowly increafed compreffion.. We al- 
Iude, in this inftance, to the general difeafe producing hemi- 
phlegia; for the palfies from offified arteries, from, aneurifms, 
or the conftantly increafing effect of poifons, muft be neceflarily 
gradual 1 in their approach. We fufpeé this dittin¢tion is not kept 
in view, in the account of the ages of paraly tics, taken from the 
Bath hofpital, where there are many in confequence of the Poi- 
tou colic, in confequence of the fines of lead, and handling the 
metal when warm or calcined. The obje@ is to fhow that pal- 
fy is not a difeafe of advanced life, for of 100 paralytics, 13 
were under 20, and feveral under ten years of age; 12 between 
zo. and 30; 36 between 30 and 40; 21 between 40 and se; 
38 between 50 and 70. This-computation isa little unfair, not 
only from the caufe juit mentioned, but from the confideration, 
that in old people the difeafe is ufually confidered as beyond the 
reach of any remedy. Men are certainly more fubjeé to idio- 
pathic palfy than women. 

In the cure of palfies, Dr. Falconer recommends what we 
have often found to be true, that ftimulants of a milder kind are 
more ufeful in the earlier ftages than blifters. We mean, and 
we fuppofe he means the fame, than blifters ufed as ftimuli, not 
as evacuants. ‘Too much heat weakens the part, by inducing 
perfpiration; and purgatives, often repeated, impair the di- 
geftion.. Opium is, he thinks, not hurtful. The peculiar ef- 
feéts of different mineral poifons, in inducing the various forms 
of palfy, are accurately detailed. Eleétricity, he obferves, ne- 
ver appeared to produce any good effects. 

Art. XX. Cafe of an Ileus, with Obfervations on an Hy- 
draulic Machine, by James Bureau, Surgeon, and F.M,.S. - 

Art. XXI. Cafe of Inflammatory Conittipation of the Bowels, 
fuecefsfully treated by James Maccatrick Adair, M. D. ina Letter 
to W. Falconer,M. D.F,R.S.andC. M. S. and by himcommu- 

nicated tothe Medicai Society of London. —To De Haenwe are 
indebted for the firft idea of an hydraulic machine, with which, 
by the force of a pifton, we might fill at leaft the great intef- 
tines, and fometimes even burft the valve of the colon. From 
the cafes before us, this plan feems likely to be of fervice, when 
employed with {kill and caution. 

Many interefting papers fill rem™pin, which we hope to be 
able to examine very foon- 
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Lhe Alliance of Mufie; Poetry, and Oratory. By Anfelm Bay~ 


ty, LL D. Subdean of bis Majefty’s Chapels Royal. Sve. 
Os. in Boards. Stockdale. 


IX a fhort preface prefixed to this volume, the author has res 

marked, that whether eftimable or not, it is at leaft original. 
We cannot, in many inftances, deny it the praife of originality, 
for it would be impoffible'to find fimilar obfervations in any au- 
thor; and they are fuch too as pretty certainly will never be co- 
pied ; but we could not reconcile this boaft with many trite and 
trifling remarks, which continually occur, till we reached (it 
was a dreadful interval) the 338th and 339th pages. Dr. Bay- 
ly there advifes the young compofer to exert his own invention, 
and- bring ‘ fotward his thoughts on paper as they arife, defore 
Be reads any thing on the fubje@ under confideration, otherwife the 
compofition will have nothing in it of freedom and originality.’ 
He feems to have followed his own rules : he has written from 
himfelf, and he thinks that he is an original. ©The quotations 
feem interfperfed by chance, and may have been fupplied after- 
wards. 

The title is a pretty one, we allude to the engraving, but it 
is very peculiar. Mufic, poetry, and oratory, are indeed allied, 
for they are fewed together in this volume; but any other alli- 
ance, or even remote conneétion, we do not perceive. The ef- 
fays are diftin in their compofition, and in point of excellence 
one does not rife above the other. In the fecond, which the 
author dwells on with moft complacency, the three great epics 
of Homer, Virgils and Milton are analyfed under diftinét heads. 
Thefe we fhould have enumerated, if the author had recollected 
the different titles; but the reader, who wifhed to know what 
Dr. Bayly faid of Milton, would probably find under that head 
a long difcuffion concerning Homer; and where the title points 
out the conduct and manners, much time is employed in difcuff> 
ing the varieties of verfification. 

We have hinted at originality, and we muft explain our mean- 
ing. Perhaps the fub-dean of his majefty’s chapel royal is ‘the 
firft perfon who ever faid, that ‘ mufic is the bafis on which 
poetry and oratory can be advantageoully erefted, and by it 
can be truly judged of.’ If this be true, the gamut fhould at 


leaft be taught in our reading fchools, and perhaps even the - 


child fhould be inftru&ted to cry mufically in the nurfery. Dr. 
Bayly probably has remarked, for the firft time, that mufic is 
a fcience' affording entertainment to the eye; that there is one 
fimple found in the # in bufy, where there is no é at all if it be 
not {pelt erroneoufly, Juify, as in the work before us; that Ga- 
len difcovered the wifdom of the Creator in the form of the 
band, ‘ curioufly contrived, by the preflure of the thumb on 
Vor. LXVIL, April, 1789. T the 
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the back of the fingers for griping and helding faft;’ that the 
pitch of the bafe is an o€tave below the tenor; that ¢ childrert 
and grown perfons, antaught, fing naturally in whole tones;” 
that quantity in poetry afcertains the meafures of fyllables, and 
anfwers to time; that. the fpondees in the third line of thé 
Jliad are intended as a lamentation of the heroe’s death; but we 
fhall ‘ mar a plain tale in telling it,’ fo that we muft introduce 
‘our author’s own words. 


¢ Who can doubt, whether Homer intended to lament the 
unhappy departure of to many brave heroes, in the fulemn pro- 
ceffion of three, I may fay almott four, harfh founding fpon- 
dees, or feven long fyllables, at the beginning of the verfe, 
having two grave accents and but one acute, with a fudden flop 
after the firtt fpondee by the infertion of ds, a weak fyllable, in 
time reckoned as nothing but a mere breathing like ac in the 
above line of Virgil ? 


© TloaAas ds iD Bi nse Wexas ane 
And their hafty exit in dactyles of very fhort vowels and fofe 
confonants at the ending, 

6 aio @moorarlev, 
with a figh in the paufe and leifwre utterance of three very long 
vowels, making‘a {pondec and half, joined douhtlefs with a 
fhake of the head, the beginning of the next line, bewailing the 


enfepulture of fo many dead bodies of heroes left to be devour- 
ed by ravenous beafts and birds.’ 


. This quotation came in a lucky time, for we fhould have ex- 
haufted our limits in pointing out only a few of our author’s ori- 
- ginalities. We have culled the choiceft, but we have not pro- 
ceeded through much more than half the volume. That So- 
crates excelled in oratory, as Dr. Bayly afferts, page 343, we 
have fome doubts; but we have ceafed to wonder at any thing 
attributed to him, fince we once heard him quoted as the belt 
author on the fmall pox. 

A great part of this effay on poetry is filled with obfervations 
on the Englifh verfe, in which Dr. Bayly difcovers a better ear 
than judgment. Yet the following obfervations are inconfiftent 
with either. | 

« Milton appears to be very loofe and carelefs in the defini- 
tion of his verle, when he fays, it refembles the heroic verie of 
Hoiner and Virgil, becaufe it is without rhyme, the fenfe drawn 
out from one verfe to another, and confifling of apt numbers. 
© All verfe confifts in fit quantity of ? heat and apt num- 
bers ; this it is that diftinguifhes poetry from profein every lan- 
guage, and our heroic meafure is not hexameter, like the Greek 
and Latin, in equal or common time, made up of fix feet. by 
dactyles and fpondces, but isa kind of pentameter, in wnequal 
or triple time, compofed of five feet, called iambics, divided 
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into ten fyllables, the firft fyllable of each iambic, or foot, be« 
ing fhort, and the lait long, as, 


‘ Of man’s firft difébédignce afd thé fruit— 
. Through woods, through wafte, o’er hill, o’er dale his roam. 
‘ Thefe are the apt numbers and fit quantity of fyllables in a 
pureiambic, Enghth verfe; which, though very agreeable for 


a fhort time, would foon tire * with the perpetual recurrence 
of the fame cadence.” 


it is very certain that in our Englith verfe, there are iambics, 
properly, and fometimes regularly interfperfed; but the lines 
quoted are among the very few which run on pure iambic feet. 
The following fhort paffage contains, perhaps, as many errors 
as lines. It relates to the beginning of the Aineid. 


‘ Vir is a name given to man, froth w/, fo wirtus, expreflive of 
his intellectual powers and faculties, in contrariety to Lomo, which 
denotes him weak and mortal, @ humo, and fato profugus cannot 
mean vagus, a vagrant, fugitive, ot vagabond by tate; for this 
would degrade Aineas and his companions into flying culprits, 
to the great difhonour of the Roman nation, inftead of 


Sum pius Aineas, raptos qui ex hofte penates 
Clafje veho mecum fama fuper ethera notus.’ 


Vir cannot be derived from vis, except we fuppofe an abftrad& 
term in language to have preceded the names of. perfons and 
things; wvirtus is bodily courage, not intelleétual faculties ; and 
« profugus’ will always be underftood in a bad fenfe, in fpite of 
the beft philological abilities exerted in its defence.: 

‘«‘ There is more foolery yet,”’ as Cafca fays in the play; 
“< but we have not time to tell.it.”” We thall conclude with a 
{pecimen of our author’s philofophy, perhaps of his piety. 


_ © If we would know the Creator, admire his wifdom and 
power, and love him for his goodnefs, we muft fearch deeply 
into his works, the divers forms and qualities of. beings, ‘num- 
berlefs and ininite, from matter perhaps homogeneous. 

‘ Among forms and qualities occur founds in language and 
mulic, their various changes and combinations. 

¢ Of mufical founds the furidamental is a unit, and the fir 
fimple concord in afcending is a third, next the fifth, inclufive- 
ly comprehending two thirds, and lafily the eighth, made up of 
three thirds, called the common chords ;. again defcending from 
the unit or firft found exclufive, you have a third below, com- 
monly called the fourth of the key, or tetrachord, fuppofed to 
be the moft perfe&t chord. 

¢ It is a curious and pleafing experiment, that of ftriking a 
fingle n»te on the barptichord in the bafs, or onthe violincello, 
the ear held clofe to the inftrument perceives the undulation to 
pals off evidently and diftinctly in the common chords of third, 
fitth, and eighth: this difttnG@ion or plurality and-unity runs 
through all nature.’ 
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A Treatife on the Prewention of Difeafes incidental to Horfes, from 
bad Management in regard to Stables, Food, Water, Atr, and 
Exercife. To which are fubjoined Obfervations on fome of the 
Surgical and Medical Branches of Farriery. By 7. Glerk. 
Sve. 73.60. in Boards. Elliotand Kay. - 


WE have perufed this Treatife with much pleafure, and we 
can recommend it as one of the moft rational and fecien-. 
tific fyftems, fo far as it extends, that we have feen. It regards 
indeed the general ‘management of horfes rather than their dif- 
eafes, though of what our author has added on the latter fub- 
jets, we can, with a very few exceptions, greatly approve. 
Mr. Clark ftrongly inculcates the neceflity of having a {table 
lofty and airy ; the ftalls roomy, and the windows fitted ‘to opert 
onthe tops, that the animal may nct be expofed to a current of 
air, while the: vapours are carried off. The body-cloaths 
fhould, he thinks, be thinner, and not tightly girded; but we 
fear qll his eloquence will not correct this fault, which im- 
proves the appearance of the horfe, with lefs labour to the groom. 
"Fhe food of horfes is alfo examined at fome length: our “author 
approves of chopped ftraw ; and it is univerfally allowed to be 
advantageous, though the ‘caufe has, we think, been in part 
overlooked. ’ By dividing the corn, the horfe does not fre- 
uently meet’ with a grain, fo that the manducation is more 
perfect, fince the fearch is continued till every grain is commi- 
nuted; at the fame time the ftimulus of the fharp ends of the 
ftraw increafes the flowing faliva in the mouth, and probably the 
attion of digeftion in'the ftomach. Mr. Clark feems to’ be pre- 
judiced againft old ‘hay : while it is not decayed, its nutricious 
owers.feem to us concentrated by: age, and we have ufu- 
Sty found it a ‘more nourifhing hearty food, with fewer i incoa- 
veniencies, than newer hay. ~ 
- On the fabje& of water, he feems to entertain fome ill-ground- 
¢d. apprehenfi ons of gravel and of animalcules. We believe 


neither are the effects of the hardeft or the moft impure water. 


The botts, jn their ftate of eggs, are more likely to be intro- 


duced with the hay, if they are not a part of the horfe’s confti-. 


tution ; horfes. undoubtedly prefer running water to that of wells, 
and, we thiek, that they like that foftnefs which the diffufion of a 
little clay gives, Te this caufe we fhould refer the falutary 


change which, refylted from covering the calcareous bottom of a: 


pit with clay. At all events, the calcareous matter does not 
produce calculus, and we may more eafily refer that difeafe to 
the urinary ‘complaints of artis in confequence of hard rid- 


in 
ve shABEET Qn exercife j i very judicious ; and the ‘Bak of. 
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fidion, particularly about the legs, as a fuccedaneum te exer- 
cife, is properly detailed. When the exercife is cdrried to ex- 
cefs, there is certainly an extravafation of blood, or an error 
loci, by which it is conveyed into the veffels not adapted for the 
red particles; and the confequence is fatal by garigréne coming 
on, efpecially if the veffels are conftringed, in confeqnence of the 
application of cold air or cold water. ‘Fhefe faéts have been af- 
certained by diffection. In general, exercife, and laborious ex- 
ércife, is the beft method of training horfes for the courfe or the 
chace. To give them purgative medicines reduces their ftren 
and {pirits ; and alteratives, whicheven Mr. Clark, who is not 
in general too fond of giving medicine unnéceffarily, allows 
(page 276) are fufpicious. ‘To train horfes for violent exer- 
tions, every thing that may poflibly leffen their ftrength fhould 
be avoided. ‘The body-cloaths fhould be very flight; the food 
in {mall quantities, but hearty ; and the exercife regulated by 
that food; that is, it fhould be as much as would keep the horfé 
ina moderate lean ftate, but in fafficient fpirit, without the ufé 
of purging medicines or fweating, except what may be occa- 
fioned by friction. A bred horfe has never any tendency to’ 
grow fullin flefh or to become fat. In training too, they fhould 
be ufed to go with fome fpeed up hill, for nothing keeps the 
lungs fo free from adhefions as full and frequent expanfions; but 
this fhould be carefully done on an empty ftomach. While we 
are on this fubje&t, we may exprefs our regret that Mr. Clark 
has faid nothing refpeéting the broken-wind, a difeafe not yet 
underftood : at leaft, the moft probable opinion of its arifing 
from a burfting of fome of the air-veficles, is not perfeatly con- 
fiftent with the caufes and appearances. 

On the difeafes of horfes our author is clear, accurate, and 
confiftent. It fhould be always noticed that the acute difeafes 
of horfes are inflammatory. ‘heir fevers are always attended 
with inflammation, and their ftranguries and colics are com- 
monly in a high degree inflammatory. Free air, without too 
great load of cloaths, or litter fo deep as to keep the heels too 
warm, are ftrongly infifted on, with great reafon. Mr. Clark 
depends much on glyfters, after the operation of racking, or 
extracting the hardened feces from the re€tum by the hand. 
When the horfe will not eat, he even prefers nourifhing him with 
glyfters, infead of forcing food down his throat. We havene- 
ver found cold water, or water at leaft not quite chilled, injuri-° 
ous. Common water, after ftanding in the fun, or where a very 
fmall quantity of hot water was added, fo that it was not per. 
feétly cold, is freely drank without danger. As a fpecimen of 
our author’s ‘manner, we fhall tranfcribe what he fays on the 
{welled throat. 

a9 ‘ Hor fes, 
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* Horfes, in every period of life, are fubje& to violent inflam- 
mations of the a about the throat, &c. on catching cold ;_ 
but young horfes, in particular, are move liable to this difor- 
der, which.1s always more or lefs attended with a fever; at the 
fame time they retufe food and drink, as they cannot {wallow 
either on account of the violent pain it occafions. This cir- 
cumftance is too frequently overlooked, and, as it is too gene- 
rally apprehended that the horfe will fuffer from the want of 
nourifhment, or from the want of medicine, which may be 
thought neceffary in this cafe, their heads are forcibly held up, 
and they are compelled to fwallow whatever is pou:ed into the 
throat, though with the utroft pain; and as the lungs, in fuch 
cafes, are more or lefs affected by the inflammation extending 
downwards on them, whatever is poured into the mouth irri- 
tates the upper part of the larynx or wind-pipe, and occaficns 
the moft violent coughing, and difficulty of breathing, attend- 
ed with trembling, cold {weats, and other alarming fymptoms. 
In fuch cafes, whatever is forced upon them by the mouth, 
whether food or medicine, does them more real injury than is 
generally imagined ; the fever, by this means, is increafed, the 
circulation is carried on with uncommon rapidiry, attended with 
great internal commotion, the whole fyftem is deranged and put 
out of order, and, if thefe fymptoms are not fpecdily allayed, 
the diforder acquires ftrenyth, the powers of jite are toon over- 
come and exhautted, and death foon follows.’ 


In this cafe he gives nourifhing glyfters, and he fays, that he 
has fupported horfes feveral days by their afliftance *. 

His remarks on blood-letting, and on the method of per- 
forming the operation ; on rowels, and their occafional difad- 
vantages; and the ufe of fetons, a mode of evacuation often 
preferable to rowelling, where it can be admitted, are very 
proper. On the fubject of purges, though he allows the ufe 
of neutral falts, yet he omits a remedy which we have often uf- 
ed with advantage joined to them, viz. caftor oil. Common 
falt is the purge beft adapted to the conftitution of a horfe, and 
he will very often eat it freely with corn, or diffolved ina mahh. 
All the hot purging medicines are injurious ; but we would not, 
with Mr. Clark, difcou-age all exercife during the operation of 
_purgatives: gentle exercife, in good weather, afiifis their ef- 
fefts, which are ufually flow from the horizontal fituation of the 
inteftines. Laxatives are flow in their operation, even in man, 
ifhe liesinbed. ‘The method which he recommends, in inject- 
ing glyfters, is, in many refpects, judicious and proper. 

Of the diuretics, nitre and the faline purgatives are the only 
admiffible remedies : we have feen the diuretic falt given in the 
dofe of an ounce, or an ounce and half, very effectual. The 
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refin, or turpentine, we have as often feen injurious. The uri- 
nary difeafe of horfes is almoft exelufively the catarrhal inflam- 
mation of the mucous glands of the bladder, and balls of foap 
alone are often very ufeful. Mr. Clark obferves, though we 
think he does not confider it as a caufe occurring fo often as we 
have feen it, that obftruCions in the bowels fometimes occafion 
ftrangury, which is removed by promoting the fecal difcharge. 

The folly of giving horfes medicines to prevent difeafes, 
though our author infiits a little too fully on alteratives ; the dif- 
eafes incident to the period of moulting, or cafting the hair; as 
well as the different caufes of lamene’s, either remote and unfuf- 
pected, or more obvious, and confequently overlooked, are well 
explained. “The management of the temper .of horfes, and the 
neceflity of avoiding hurry and ill treatment are both humane 
and proper. Trimming horfes ears, at leaft too nicely, Mr. 
Clark difapproves, becaufe the hairs prevents the accefs of rain, 
and a tendernefs often renders their hearing lefs acute, as it pre- 
vents their turning their ears to thefound. The utility of fric- 
tion is infifted on, and fome ufeful rules for the management of 
horfes in travelling are fubjoined. 

On the whole, we have never feen a more rational and judi- 
cious work on this fubje&t. We regret that the author’s defign 
was not more extenfive ; but, from fome hints, we fufpeét that 
he means to purfue his plan. We fhall receive the fequel with 
pieafure. 





Authentic Elucidation of the Hiftory of Counts Struenfee and 
Brandt, and of the Revolution in Denmark in the Year 1772. 
Tranflated srom the German, by B. H. Latrobe. Bvo. 45. 
in Boards. Stockdale. 


WE have much reafon to think this hiftory authentic, with 

refpect to its facts; but the colouring, in fome views, 
renders it inconfiftent. The regulations of Struenfee, for inftance, 
are faid to have given general difguft, yet that the revolution 
by which he was removed fucceeded only by fuch minute, well 
timed motions, that we are led to wonder at their coincidence, 
On the other hand, we are furprifed to find that a man of fuch 
clear, enlightened, comprehenfive views, whofe projects were 
at once bold, decifive, and original, thould, at laft, become the 
flave of fear, capable of temporifing on the leaft apparent ob- 
ftacle, and of riiking his moft favourite fchemes, for want of 
even the femblance of fortitude. Ifhe has not been too much 
exalted in the fir, or too much debafedin the fecond part of his 


» life, there is an inconfiftency, which the author fhould have 


noticed. From the account before us, the incapacity of the 
TT 4 king 
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king led Struenfee to the different meafures which he followed 3 
and Chriftian’s ficklenefs rendered it neceffary, that the man 
who would be minifter fhould keep him in confinement, fince he 
was diverted from the beit defigns by the meaneft follower of the 
court who had accefs to him. Fora time, Struenfee ufed his 
power for the beft and moft patriotic purpofes: at laft he was 
timid, irrefolute, the flave of ambition, and even of trifling 
pride, unfuitable to the mind which fhould govern a kingdom. 
Juliana, the queen-mother, faw his errors, and improved them 
to her own, as well as Frederick’s advantage. The revolution 
and its effects need not now be recalled. This is nearly the out- 
line of the work, and we shall fele& one or two circumftances, 
which we apprehend are not generally known. 


_ ¢ Prince Frederic, the fon of the queen-dowager, whois on- 
ly ftep-mother to Chriitian, is by nature endowed with no dif- 
tinguifhing qualification but his high birth : he has a deformed 
perfon, a weak underftanding, and a bad heart, The defects 
of his body he endeavours to conceal by an affected fplendor of 
drefs; his want of underftanding, by a cold and haughty re- 
ferve; and his unfriendly difpotition, by forced and unnatural 
expreffions of favour and condefcenfion. He is naturally timid 
and irrefolute ; his conduét to thofe from whom he has nothing 
te fear, is haughty and overbearing in the extreme, but humble 
and eowardly to fuch as ftand in the way of his defigns. The 
{mall ftock of political knowledge which he pbfleffes, is the ac- 
quirement of memory, not of judgment. Guldberg prepares 
and inafiructs him in the part he is to act in the council of ftate ; 
and he repeats, with heiitation and uncertainty, what he has 
laborioufly learnt by heart. If he is contradi€ted by any of the 
minifters, ‘he lofes the thread of his diicourfe ; and a fecond in- 
terruption entirely -difcompofes. him. Real merit he always 
treats with coldnefs, and often with envious contempt; and the 
mot trifling difagreeable circumftance excites his anger, and 
ftimulates him to revenge. He hates the king, is ungrateful to 
his mother, and jealous and cold tq his confort,’ 


The condu& of Sir Robert Keith is fpoken of in the highef 
terms; and we well remember it was generally applayded at the 
period when the event was firft known in England. 

One of the accufations of Struenfee was his medical treatment 
of the prince royal; but it was fo ftriftly and pointedly pro- 
pers that we with to tranfcribe it. 


¢ According to the dire&tions of Struenfee, the diet of the 
prince confifted chiefly of vegetables, and he drank nothing but 
water. At firft he was bathed twice or thrice a.week in cold wa- 
ter, by which he gradually became uied to it, and afterwards 
bathed with pleafure every day. His apartment was never heat- 
ed; his drefs was a jacket and trowfers made of light #luff, an 
he feldom wore thoes or ftockings, He took every Kind of ex- 
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ercife which his age would permit, by which his ftrength wa¢ 
very foon increafed. He was denied every thing he defired in a 
peevith or crying tone of voice; but every requeft was immedis 
ately granted, when made in a good-humoured and friendly 
manner. He was never punifhed, threatened, reproached, or 
coaxed. If he committed a fault, pains were taken to convince 
him of its bad tendency ; and he was told in what manner he 
ought to have aéted: by this means repentance, and a refolu- 
tion to mend, were excited in his own breaft. If he happened 
to fall down, no anxie:y or compaffion was fhewn him on that 
account. Alittle toundling boy, of the fame age with himfelf, 
was his play-mate, and was in every refpect treated in the fame 
manner as the prince. They mutually affifted one another in 
their drefs, and at table; they were at liberty todo what they 
pleafed ; but every thing was carefully kept from them by which 
they could beinjurcd. If they quarrelled, no umpire dared to 
interfere; the want of a companion foon led the offender back 
to the offended ;. and their reconciliation was the fpontaneous 
effect of their own feelings. A fervant conftantly attended to 
watch their motions ; but he was ordered to fpeak to them as 
little as poffible, much lefs to entertain them by telling them 
idle ftories. No one was permitted to play with them, or to 
fhew the leaft preference or diftinction to either; they were 
both called by their Chriftan names; and vifitors were re- 
quefted to obferve the fame method. Strangers were a 
ly introduced to them: the prince foon accuftomed himfelf to 
fee new faces; they did not diflurb him in his play ; but he 
boldly beat his little drum, ran chcertully to every one he faw, 
and was never happier than in a large company of vifitars.’ 


Perhaps there is not fo much additional information in this 
work as to render it worth the labour of a tranflation; yet, to 
thofe who with for accounts refpeéting that revolution, it will 
probably give accurate information, and it may inftruét minifters 
with a thoufand other events, that revolutions in laws, caftoms, 
and governments fhould be introduced very gradually, and with 
great difcretion. 


ih 





A Journey through the Crimea to Conftantinople. In a Series of 
Letters from the Right Honourable Elizabeth Lady Craven, to 
bis Serene Highne/s the Margrave of Brandenbourg, Anfpach, 
and Bareith. Written in the Year 1786. 4to. 185. im 
Boards. — Robinfons. Mpa . 


2. AP Craven, or her editor, has taken advantage of the ge- 

neral curiofity refpefting the Crimea, and given the rela- 

tion Miered sour that title which appeared moft at-_ 
° Ph@mariinea is only one object of her travels, and, 

Edgeen icarcely be flyled the principal obje&t; for fhe 
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from Tours to Marfeilles, Genoa, Florence, Bologna, and Ve, 
nice. From thence fhe went, by the way of Trevifa and Kla- 
genfurt, rather an unufual and inconvenient route, to Vienna ; 
through Cracow, to the capital of Poland; through the’ flat 
country, forfaken by the Baltic, to Nerva, and to Peterfburg. 
From the capital of Ruffia fhe proceeded to the Crimea, and to 
its feuth-weft boundary, where the fea has retired from the 
neighbouring mountains. A frigate conveyed her to Pera and 
Conftantinople, and fhe paffed the fea of Marmora and the Dar- 
danelles by the fame conveyance ; made a tour through the Gre- 
cian Wlands, and returned along the coaft of the Black Sea, 
through Romania and Bulgaria; fhe croffed Wallachia and Hun- 
_ gary in her way to Vienna, where the tour concludes. 

This journey, with all the advantages which female elegance 
- and rank. command, muit have been the moft delightful grati- 
fication to the philofopher, the antiquary, and the politician. 

Lady Craven amufes us by the eafe of her narrative, and the 
minute circumftances, which would probably have been over- 
. looked by either of thofe charaéters. But we are amufed on- 
ly: fhe travelled as lady Craven, and fhe faw objects in the 
true female view. ‘The obfervations are, in a few places, trifling, 
and the new facts are not always confiderable or important; 
while the language, finking to familiar cafe, is fometimes col- 
loquial and inelegant : indeed her lady hip declares, p.74, that fhe 
means only to be a finger-poft, to. point out what is worth fee- 
ing. As thefe letters were written to an intimate friend, the 
heart dictated without the controul of prudence or difcretion; 
fo that when they were pubhifhed, much was very properly 
omitted, The omiflions are, however, fo frequent, and the 
erafures fo carelefly made, that the volume is as full of ftars 
and dafhes as Triftram Shandy, and we may occafionally con- 
jeCture what muft have been the contents of the paflages ex- 

unged. 

Of the defeéts of language w we may give a few fhort fpeci- 
mens. ‘ Ugly’ is applied very extenfively, not only to i 
but to circumftances. The lady talks of being walked over ‘ 
very large houfe.’? In the French idiom fhe fays, ‘ he is be 
. but lately.” Many parts of a town‘ are pofitively frightful.? — 
A want of verdure ‘ gives a moit ungentlemanlike appearance,’ 
&c. &c. Wemay be pronounced four critics for thefe re- 
marks, but our language is daily frittered away by the affecta- 
tion or riegleét of thofe who, from fathion or rank, are looked 
up to as examples 5 ; and it is RECeMAEY, as much as poflible, to 
ftop the contagion. 

After having given the outline of lady Crayen’s' tour, we - 
need not follow her particularly, for often a j@h 
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miles is defcribed in half as many fyllables, We thall, how- 
ever, turn over the leaves once’ more, and extract or abridge 
thofe obfervations which appear new, or of the moft er 
ance. 

The fountain. of Vauclufe has been often defcribed, yet per- 
haps never with fo much {pirit, and fo much feeling. 


‘ Monftrous rocks rife over and on-each fide of this craggy 
arch; the‘e feem to bend forward to meet or crufh the curious. 
Which ever way I turned my eyes, 1 faw gigantic and fantaflie 
fhapes, which nature feems to have placed there to aftonifh 
the gazer with a mixture of the melancholy, terrible, and 
chearful; for the clearnefs and rapidity of the river makes it @ 
lively object, and where there is a flit place on the banks, though 
not above a few feet in circumference, the peafants have plant- 
ed trees or fowed gardens—you lift up y: ur eyes and fee the 
mott perfe& contrafts to them—the birds which hovered to- 
wards the upper part of the rocks, were fcarccly perceptible. 
In looking into the cavern, it appears horrible and gloomy ; fF 
could almoft have fancied the river ran thus fait, rejoiced to, 

uit the manfion from whence it {prung. No wonder Petrarch’s 
ong was plaintive, if he courted his Mufe with this fcene pets 
- petually be:orc his eyes: Love and all bis laughing train muft 
fly the human imagination, where nature difplays her features 
in the majeitic and ‘terrible ftyle ; and I was very glad to find 
fo good an excufe as this firuation for Petrarch’s eternal com- 
plaint. Till now, | was pyzzled to guefs how a man of his 
fenfe could pafs the greatett part of his life in erernizing a lady’s 
contempt of a faithful paffion ; but now I believe there was no 
Laura—vor if there exifted one, he found in either cafe his ima- 
gination particularly turned‘to poetry, avd that of the melan- 
choly kind.’ | 

Italy is the fubject of much cenfure, on account of the negle& 
_ of a confiftent magnificence in the houfes and palaces; in the 
furniture and equipages of the nobility. Inftead of being a fine 
country, lady Craven obferves, that ‘ a want of fine trees and 
turf makes it in general very ugly.’ The obferyation is more 
juft than the phrafe is elegant. ; She is ftrictly correc& when 
fhe fays, that it has been too much extolled, and confequently, 
a foundation is laid for frequent difappomtment. Yet even this 
Jady is extravagant in her praifes of the remains of antiquity, 
which a lefs cultivated eye wonld perhaps look at with a cold- 
nefs, almoft with indifference. 

In Germany, except in courts and capitals, fhe is feldom, 
happy: rude uncultivated manners difpleafe; the ftoves difguit 
her; and, in the eagernefs of her difapprobation of the laft, fhe. 
denies the authenticity of Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s Let- 
ters, where the’ftoves are commended. On this affertion we 


fhould have, perhaps, made fome ‘vemarks, if in the moment, 
while 
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while we write this account, we were not promifed a more pars 
ticular confutatidn of the afperiton. 

The only thing interefting irs Poland is the king ; and our-ex- 
tract mutt relate to him only. 

¢ The king received us in his ftudy ; I was accompanied by 
the grand marechal’s wife, who is one of the king’s nieces) 
You, fir, (the marg:ave) do not fpeak better French and Enghith 
than that amiable fovereign. He told me he had been in Enge 
Jand thirty years paft, and afked me if Mr. Walpole was still 
living—nor only living I replied, Sir; but in good fpirits, for 
¥ have a charming letter im my pocket from him—He faid, it 
there was nothing imprudent in his requeft, he would afk to fee 
“. He ieadained. Mr. Walpole’s ftyle muft be uncommon; I 
gave him the letter—he put it into his pocket after reading it, 
and told me, as his fifter, the princefs of Cracovia, did not.un- 
deritand Englifh, he fhould tranflite ir into French for her; and 
€ I would dine with him two days after, he would read me his 
tranflation, which indeed furprifed me—He mutt be a very cle- 
gant writer in every language he chuofes to profefs.? — 

¢—The king, in his face, is very like the duke of Mart-. 
borough, and there is an.elegance in his language, with a foft- 
= in the tone of his voice, that pleafes the car to the highelt 

ree,’ — 7 

Sole The king has a manner of faying things obliging or flat- 
tering, peculiar to himfelf—he tells me he thinks men, animals,, 
trees, every thing in fhort, that takes its birth or is produced by 
England, is more perfect than the produce of other countries— 
the climate, the fotl probsbly, he fays, may occafion this; his 
partiality to the Englifh, together with your’s, fir, would make 
me prejudiced in favour of my own country, if I could love it 
betier than I do—but the word comfort which is underftood 
there only—has long ftamped the value of it in my mind,’ 


The political hiftory of the Crimeais of no great importance ; 
and we car colleé& fo little knowledge of the natural hiftory, or 
wf the appearance of the country from thefe letters, that we 


_ brave left the attempt in defpair. The various hints of its de- 


ferted ftate.do not agree with lady Craven’s own defcription of 
#s importance. But this fubje&t we fhall refume in our review 
of the Ruffian defcription of the country of the Tauride. The 
account of the Coffacks is amufing, and the compliment which 
an old chief paid to lady Craven, on feeing her vault into her 
fide-faddle, is charaéteriftic: he kiffed the hem of her petti- 

coat, and told her that ‘ fhe was worthy of being a Coffack.’ 
¢ In my way hither, I dined at the Coffack chief’s poft—and 
nmyy entertainment was truly Coflack—A long table for thirty 
people—at one end a half-grown pig roafted whole—atthe other 
2 half-crown fheep, whole likewife—in the middle of the table 
am imunenfe turcen of curdled milkeethere were feveral aie 
ithes 
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difhes made for me and the Ruffians, as well as the cook could 
jmagine to our tafte—The old warrior would fain have made me 
tafte above thirty forts of wine from his country, the borders 
of the Don; but I contented myfelf with three or four, and 
fome were very good. After dinner, fram the windows, I faw 
a fine mock bartie between the Coffacks ; and I faw three Cal- 
moucks, the uglieft fierceft looking men imaginable, with their 
eyes fet in their head, inclining down to their nofe, and un- 
commonly fquare jaw-bones—Thefe Calmtoucks are fo dexter« 
ous with hows and arrows that one killed a goofe at a hundged 
paces, and the other broke anegg at fifty—The young Coffack 
officers tried their fkill with them, but they were perfectly no- 
vices in comparifon to them-—they fung and danced, but thei 
fteps and their tones were equally infipd, void of grace an 
harmony. 

¢ When a Coffack is fick he drinks four milk for a few days, 
and that is the only remedy the Coffacks have for fevers.” 


The rocks, which ftill retain the marks of cables, and at the 
foot of which the Tartarians affert, with great probability, that 
the fea once ran, are mentioned; but we cannot difcover, in 
our author’s narrative, either their height fram the valley, or 
their diftance from the prefent fhore. A branch of Monnt Cau+ 
cafus gave the Crimea its infular form, by affording a refefting 
ma{s to the encroaching fea; but this branch now paffes through 
very nearly the centre of the peninfula, from whence it turns to 
the fouth-weft, where it forms Cape Aya; and this extremity 
feems, fo far as we can afcertain, to be the place where the 
marks of the former cables ftillremain. From the harbour, on 
the fouthern coait, but on the eaftern fide of the promontory, 
lady Craven embarked.. We can find nothing relating to the 
manufactures of the Crimea, but. the excellence of its fwords 
and knives, or of its leather, which is what we ‘ftyle Morocco 
leather; little of its natural produétions, but its foap-rock. 

Lady Craven -defcribes, with enthufiafm, the fituation and 
the profpects in the neighbourhgod of Conftantinople.._ This 
{pot was defigned, fhe thinks, to be the feat of the empire of 
the world: at the fame time fhe delineates, in the moft lively com 
jours, the ftupidity and indolence of the Turks, the effects off 
their defpotifm on the conquered Greeks, and the gloomy ftate 
in which their political intrigues, the obfcurity of the feraglio,’ 
and the fanguinary decrees of the monarch involve every fer- 
vant of the empire.. The Turkihh ladies, fhe fays, have more: 
liberty than the women of any other nation, for, if the hufband: 
fees a pair of fandals at the door of his wife’s apartment, he- 
dares net to intrude; but this is only faying that thofe who are 
not confined may be licentious. If the fandals were often found, 
probably, uo opportunity for intrigue would be in figture left... 
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286 ff Journey thronzh the Crimea to Conftantinople. 


The Greek iflands are defcribed with a gloomy pencil, as 
fpots raifed by volcanos, and again finking in the deep, except 
whete their magnitude and extent prevent fudden changes, 
and give a fcope to the oppreffion of the fubordinate tyrants of 
the eaftern defpot.. The grotto of Antiparos, in our author’s 


_ eye, did not retain much of its beauty, yet there is fomething 


fingular and picturefque in the following part of lady Craven’s 
defcription. : 


© One of the mot fingular reset I ever faw, was the defcend- ' 
ing of about five-and-twenty people after I was at the bottom 

of the grotto, moit ot them with torches ; as there was but one 
to hold by, when we were obliged to have recourfe to it, 
I infifted that only five people fhould go down with me, and 
the reft fet out when we were fafely landed, left the rope fhould 
break. As the pailage to the grande falle is winding, and as 
there are many gaps in it, we caught and loft fight of the people 
altcrnately, and of the torches.—The brilliancy of the petri- 
factions, the jagged fhapes of the rocks, through which we taw 
the men, the darkneis of part of the grotto, and the illumina- 
Sions which reflected light in new places every moment, dif- 


played the itrangeft and moft beautiful fecnery that can be 
imagined,’ ; 


. "Theremains of magnificence in the Grecian iflands aftonith 
our author; and fhe accounts for the vaft works which the Greeks 
undertook in a manner which is ingenious, but, we fufpeé, not 
new. The marble was found very near, and their numerous 
flaves, obedient to their commands, were employed in the coarfer 
and more laborious work, while a mafter-hand was ready to 
retouch and finifh the whole. Their country would not admit 
of plantations, for Attica was a barren rock, with a fcanty foil ; 
and, thefe-buildings, at firft neceffary for fhelter, were, at laft, 
the only objeés of their fplendor or their tafte. At prefent the 
deftructive fcene of the ruin of Conftantinople is carrying on. 
The Corinthian capital is burnt without diftinétion into lime, to 
form an edifice for a Turkifh governor.. M. de Peyflonel may 
objet, but our author afcribes the depreffed ftate of the ifland- 
ers, with ftriét juftice, to the defpotifm of their mafters. 

The reft of the journey affords little fubject of remark, except 
that whatever accommodations rank and beauty could demand, 
and defpotic power could procure, lady Craven enjoyed. She 
reached Vienna in fafety, and immediately returned to join her. 
« dear friend and drotber’ the margrave, to whom fhe writes with 
the warmeft affetion and efteem. , 

‘The ornaments of this work, the plates, are well executed. 
The artiit feems to aim at general effeft, often with fuccefs. 
The map in the beginning relates only to the Crimea. The 
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ifland is accurately laid down, with the different roads which 
lady Craven did not pafs, without particularly pointing out her 
own route. —On the whole, this is a pleafing and animated work, 
which perhaps we fhould have liked better, if we had expected 
fefs.. It may be read with great pleafure and fome information, 
except perhaps by thofe who look for deep refearch, where 
they are only promifed rational amufement. | 
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Deinology ; or, the Union cf Reafon and Elegance: being Inftruc- 
tions 10 ayoung Barrifter. With a Poftscript, fuggefting fome 
Confideratious on the Viva Voce Examination of Witneffes at the 
Englifo Bar. By Hortenfius: 8vo0. ‘4s. fewed. ‘ Robinfons. 


IN Otwithftanding the emulation which might be expetted in 

a numerous body of lawyers, engaged in the animating 
purfuits of profeffional fame and emolument, it is certain that 
_ the talent of good {peaking is not cultivated in this country, in 
any degree fuitable -to the importance of fo advantageous 
an acquifition. To afcertain the caufe of this extraordinary 
defect, would be an object worthy of enquiry. The author of 
the prefent treatife has not intimated his opinion any farther 
than that the attention of the young men who are intended for 
the bar, has for many years back been directed either to clerk- 
fhips to an attorney, or to fpecial pleading; thefe fubordinate 
departments of the profeffion having, in a few eminent inftances, 
been found fuccefsful roads to the attainment of riches and ho- 
nours. If, however, we may be allowed to form a conjeéture, 
from the nature of the treatife before us, we fhould fufpeét, that 
the author confiders the general education of lawyers as defi- 
cient in what relates to the cultivation of oratory, ‘The defcrip- 
tion which he gives of the Englith bar, in the following para- 
graph, mutt be admitted to be highly applicable. 


¢ The oratory of the Englifh bar, in particular, is wild aod 
vicious, and the fuccefs of thofe few of our lawyers, who rife 
to a degree of eftimation as public fpeakers, feems to be entire- 
ly owing to the exertions of {trong parts and mafculine under~ 
ftandings, breaking through and furmounting all the incum- 
brances of a bad ityle and an ungraceful elocution.. We are 
content to fatigue our attention in liftening to thefe men, be- 
caufe we are {ure that their matter and their acutene(s in the 
application of it, will, in the end, make us compenfation. But 
the pleafure of hearing them, it it be a pleafure, is almoft al- 
wayé qualified by the incorrectnefs of their language, the un- 
conclufivenefs of their arguments, and the drynefs of their dic- 
tion! ye es 
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The defign of this production is to recommend to lawyers the 
forining of an alliancebetween the ftudies of logic and ‘rhetoric, 
as both tending, by different ways, to one and the iame objeét, 
namely, perfuafion. For attaining this end, the means pro- 
pofed by the author are the ftudy of the rules of rhetoric, ju- 
dicious reading, and frequent compofition. After ‘fhewing the 
utility of logic towards improving the mental faculties, he ex- 
plains, with much precifion, and by a variety of apt illuftra- 
tions, the difference between logical and rhetorical definition. 
In the profecution of this fubject, we meet with the following 
juft obfervations. 


_* There are three different oratorical-ways of defining, which 
I particularly recommend to your practice. The firft manner is 
to convey the thing to be defined to the underftanding, by 
tripping it-of its properties and qualifications. Thus Tully, 
in his oration for Cluentius, defines a mother by demanding 

© At qua mater? quam cacam crudelitate et feelere ferri videtis 3 
¢ujus cupiditatem nulla unquam turpitudo retardavit, que vitiis ani- 
miin dceterrimas partes jura bominum convertit omnia: cujus ea 
fiultitia ut eam nemo hominem, ea vis ut ucmo feminam, ea crude+ 
ditas ut nemo matrem appcllare poffit. 

* A fecond way of defiuing oratori ally isto diveft the objec® 


of a}l that is foreign to it, and drefs it in its own properties, — 


Thus again Tully in the firft of his Philippics: 

© Credo cnim vos homines nobiles, magna quedam fpeFantes, nor 
pecuniam, ut quidam nimis creduli fufpicantur, que femper ab am- 
pliffimo quoque clariffimoque contemta eff, non opes vio.entas et populo 
Romane minimée ferendam fotentiam, fed caritatem civium et gloris 
am concupiffe. 

¢ The third way of defining that I alluded to is, by expreff- 
ing the contrary, vr Oppofite, as well asthe inherent qualities. 

us Cicero, in the fecond of his Philipyics : 

« Et nomen pers dulce eft, et ipfa res falutaris; fed inter pacem 
et fervitutem plurimum interef. Pax eft tranquilla libertas, fers 
witus malorum omnium poftremum, non modo bello, fed morte etiam 
repellendum. — — , 

¢ In the firft of thefe three examples, which I have taken froma 
the Roman orator, a mother is defined by thole qualifications 
_ which dire@ly oppofe and deftroy the fofter ideas that nature 
has atta-hed to that endearing name. This made far the ora- 
tor’s purpofe ; had he fimply defined Saffia to have been the 
woman who gare birth to Cluentius, he would not have render- 
ed her the object af public execration, as he has mof effectual, 
ly done. | 
4 ‘In the fecond example he defines a true lover of his coun- 
try, by.informing us what a man of this defcription would do, 
and what he would avoid doing, for the fake of bis country : 
and, in the third, he difplays the nature of peace, by happily 
contrafting it with the very worft effe€tof an oppofite fituation, 


bondage.’ | 
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With regard to logical divifions and fub-divifions, this inges 
nious author’s remarks are worthy the particular attention 
of thofe who would become orators. He advifés that their 
divifions and fub-divifions, inftead of being witty and florid, 
fhould be obvious and fimple; that they fhould never confufe 
the memory ; that they fhould draw the fubjec& forth, not obs 
{cure it; and that they fhould always intereft, and never tire the 
audience. 

The author, from a regard to method, divides oratorical rea 
foning into feven kinds, which he delineates under the different 
logical forms of fyllogifm, enthimema, dilemma, epicherema, 
forites, induction, and example. ‘Through the whole of this 
part of the treatife, he evinces himfelf to be an expert logician; 
and he is peculiarly happy in rendering the {ubject perfe@lly in- 





telligible to thofe who have not been trained in the fchools of 
dialetic philofophy, by his pertinent remarks and illuftrations. 
After pointing out in what manner oratory fhould make ufe of 
logic, he next proceeds to fhow the ufe that logic may, in its 
turn, make of rhetoric; and in the performance of this under 
taking he is equally explicit and inftruétive ; illuftrating the va- 
rious figures of fpeech with great perfpicuity, and much judici-+ 
ous obfervation, 

“ ‘The author next confiders the method of putting together the 
feveral parts of a difcourfe; and fhews the different modes of 
proceeding, in this refpect, of the ancients and the moderns. 
Having treated this fubje&t with his ufual judgment and pre- 
cifion, he concludes with a few examples, in which he points 
out to the young barrifter, in the firft place, the courfe that lo- 
gic purfues throughout a fpeech, and what ftrength it infufes ; 
and in the fecond place, how rhetoric ftrews its flowers over 
reafoning, to hide the afperities of argumentation. The firft 
example is in praife of the Saxon laws, and the others are from 
Milton. 

In a poftfcript to this treatife, we meet with many ufeful re- 
marks relative to the examination of witneffes, which merit par- 
ticular attention from the gentlemen of the bar. 


¢ People are ready enough, fays the author, to take for grant. 
ed the dexterity of bar examination, and only complain that it 
is too malapert, and that too great a licence is ufed. I ftrong- 
ly fufpeét that this imputation, fuppoting it to be well founded, 
lies deeper than we are aware of; it never can be the intereft 
of advocates to treat witneffes ill. Ifever they feem todo it, 
perhaps it is becaufe they do not know how to come at their 
point in any other way. The advocate who feels that a witnefg 
has kept back the truth, or fpoken a falfehood, and does not 
know how to detect the one, or extract the other, by a feries’ 
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of queftions logically and geometrically deduced, feels very 
angry, and juftly, but is unfortunate in having no vent for his 
anger but by raifing his voice, and talking of perjury and the 
pillory.’ 


pi 


_ This author is a ftrong advocate for the propriety of éxamin- 
ing witneffes in the ftri¢teft manner pofflible; there being a de- 
gree of imperfection and uncertainty in the very nature of hu- 
man teftimony. He regrets that the examination of witnefles ig 
not cultivated as a matter of fcience; and that there are no in- 
ftructions upon the fubject; no models to be found, by which a 
young advecate may form himfeif. To fupply this deficiency, 
he fuggefts fome hints, a few of which we fhall communicate to 
our readers. 


‘ Begin, fayshe, with leading your witnefs to the point from 
whence he is t6-fet out: take care to keep him in his road; fee 
that he drops nothing by the way ; if you find that he has left 
2 chafm in his evidence, remember to put proper queftions to 
him to fill it up ; if parts of his evidence fhould require expla- 
nation, put him upon giving the proper explanations: your 
butinefs will be to take care that your witnefs deliver a clear 
and connected teflimony; and above all, to obferve that the 
thread of his narration be not broken; for then all will becon- 
fufion and thick darknefs.’ 


On the fubject of crofs-examination, in particular, the cau- 
tions which he delivers are no lefs judicious than ufeful. 


.¢ A judicious advocate, when he has difcovered in what part 
the witnefs'is moft vulnerable, will not be too eager to make his 
thruft in crofs-examination : he will firft confider, whether the 
blot in the teflimony be a proper fubjeét for crofs-examination, 
or for obfervation upon the evidence ; ufing it in the latter way, 
he has the advantage of taking it with all its imperfeétions ; 
whereas the propofing a queftion upon it, puts the witnefs up- 
on his guard, and enables him to introduce qualifications and 
explanations, and thereby to fet himfelf right, and to avoid the 
whole force ef the obfervation, which, in its original ftate, it 
was expofed to. : 

‘ Crofs-examinations are not unfrequently ufed as the means 
of intraducing obfervations and criticifm upos.the evidence in 
the fhape of quetlions to which no anfwer can be given, nor is 
any expected. This appears to me to be an irregular and a mif- 
chievous practice; loofe, mifplaced, not fufficiently pointed, 
and too much detached; fuch obfervations feldom have any 
i a time, and they fail of theireffect in the proper place, 

’ being*Denumbed by the dullnefs of repetition. 

* If thefe very joofe hints were attended to, crofsexamina- 
tions would become always harmlefs, and might happen fome- 
times to be ufeful. They would certainly be very much re- 
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duced in their length ; but I propofe to reduce them within a 
ftill narrower compafs. 

‘ By a ftrange abufe of crofs-examination, the Englith bar 
are in the habit of examining the adverfary’s witnefs to new 
matter, under the colour of crofs-examining. I have a third 
' golden rule, which will correc this very bad practice, Newer 
attempt to prowe by your adverlary’s witnefs, what ‘you are prepared 
to prove by your own. There is a fort of triumph in forcing your 
adverfary to prove your cafe, and fo deftroying him by his own 
evidence: but it very rarely happens that the attempt fucceeds, 
and the failure, which will happen nine times in ten, is by no 
means a matter of indifference to your caufe. If the witnefs 
denies the faét you wifh him to prove, you are then to fet out 
with having your cafe denied upon oath, which you might have 
avoided: and if you happen to have but one witnefs on your 
part, you bring upon yourfelf the puzzle, which one witnefs 
againft one neceflarily introduces: but your adverfary’s witnefs 
may do worfe; he may admit your fat, and clog it with fuch 
circumftances as fhall render it of no ufe to you. Many a dee 
fence has been cut up by the roots in that way.’ 


The author of this treatife is evidently a polite fcholar, anda 
man of tafte, as well as-an able logician, and converfant with 
the rules of rhetoric. In addition to the obfervations of other 
writers, he has enriched the prefent work with many valuable 
remarks of his own. We with that, on a fubjeét of this nature, 
calculated for the improvement of eloquence, he had drawn his 
illuftrations entirely from the orators, rather than the poets; as, 
in that cafe, the examples, where fuch could be found, would 
not only have been more homogeneous to the objeé& in view, 
but likewife better adapted for imitation. 





Queries concerning the Condu& which England foould follow in 
Foreign Politics in the prefent State of Europe. Written in 
OGober, 1788. By Sir Foba Dalrymple, Bart. 8vo. 25.64. 
Debrett. : 

We again have the pleafure to meet with this literary ba- 

ronet in the field of politics, where he neyer fails to dif- 
play a fund of ingenious obfervations and reflections, enforced 
with all the enthufiafm of a mind ardent in the contempla- 
tion of national interefts, and the univerfal happinefs of man- 
kind. . The firft object of Sir John Dalrymple’s attention, at 
prefent, is Ruflias between which country, in particul 

Great Britain, he is anxious that a political intercourfe thould 

be caltivated with the utmof affiduity. To prove the great ad- 

vantages of fuch a connedtion, he has-prefixed to the pamphiet 

a fpéerfie account of the exportations'from the port of St. Pe- 

terfburgh to this country, during the courfe of laft year; hav- 
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ing not yet procured, as he expected, an authentic account of 
the exportations from a// the ports of Ruffia to the Britifh do- 
minions. : 

It appears from this account, that the Britifh fhips employed 
from the port of St. Peterfburgh alone, are five hundred and 
forty-two in number, which, at an average, are above three 
hundred tons burden: that from this fingle port, the exporta- 
tions are near 2,700,0001. before being put on board, and near 
3,700,000l, when landed: that thefe are almoft all raw materials, | 
for the ufe of the manufactures of Britain and Ireland: and, 
confequently, that the fhipping, the value, and the ufe, are far 
greater than England ever enjoyed, from her connexion with 
the whole of America. 

Our author afterwards draws a comparifon of the circum- 
ftances of the commerce between England and America, and 
likewife between England and Ruffia; fhewing that the trade 
with the latter of thofe nations is infinitely more advantageous 
to this country, than that which we maintained with the for- 
mer, while it remained in the flate of a colony. The following 
extract contains the effence of his obfervations on this fubjec : 


¢ Whether there be not two circumftances to the advantage 
of England in which Ruffia and America refemble each ‘other ? 
if, ‘That, like America, Ruffia ftands in need of the manu- 
factures of England, and, as from a vatt ftorehoufe, has raw ma- 
terials to give in return, which are afterwards converted into 
manufactures in England. zdly, That, like America, the num- 
ber of hands in Rofiia is not in proportion to the extent of the 
lands, which are more extenfive than all the reft of Europe put 
together; from whence it follows, that, for ages to come, the 
Ruffians will be employed in agriculture, where land cofts them 
almoft nothing, and not in manufactures, to rival and exclude 
thofe of England. 

¢ And whether there be not four circumftances to the advan- 
tage of the commerce of England, in which Ruffia and America 
differ from each other? ft, That, after all the pains and ex- 
pence of England, the number of her cuftomers in America- 
never amounted to three millions ; whereas the number of cuf= 
tomers inthe Ruffian dominions may amount to twenty-four 
millions. zdly, That the American empire of cuftomers re- 
quired to be defended during war, and, by its diftance, at a 
monftrous expence ; and, even during peaee, to be kept in or- 
der by military, naval, civil, and revenue eftablifhments, which 
coft eight times more annually to Britain than the revenues in 
America produced. But the empire of Ruffian cuftomers re- 

uires no eftablifhment fram England during peace, and is well 

le to defend itfelf during war. 3dly, That Ruffia cannot ri- 
val England in the home market, becaufe, with the exception 
of a few articles, the commodities of the two countries are dif- 


ferent ; 
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ferent; nor in the northern provinces of the American ftates, 
becaufe, with the exception of a few articles, the commodities 
are the fame; nor in the fouthern provinces of thofe ftates, nor 
in the Weft Indies, becaufe fhips employed to trade there could 
not find in the Baltic proper affortments of goods to go or re-= 
turn with. Whereas the Americans rivalled England i in the 
home market, becaufe many of the articles of their bufinefs were 
the fame with thofe of England; and by the advantage of neigh- 
bourhood would rob England of the Weft Indian market, if they 
were fuffered to approach it. And the laft difference, but 
not the leaft in importance, that England can be fupplied 
from Ruffia with what fhe never got from America without ex- 
travagant bounties, and, even then, only to a trifling extent ; 
the moft valuable of all commodities to a commercial nation, 
hemp, cordage, and {ail-cloth, without which the oaks of Eng- 
land would be of little ufe to F. ‘nglith commerce.’ 


Sir John Dalrymple next examines the common political in- 
tereft of England and Ruflia ;. fuggefting, in the way of. inter- 
rogation, that ‘ while America is formed by nature to make a 
great maritime power, to rival that of England, Ruflia, on 
the contrary, is precluded by nature from all chance of it; and 
formed to be upheld by England againft the injuries of her nor- 
thern neighbours in the Baltic, and, in return, to uphold, not 
to overthrow, the Englifh maritime empire.’ Our author’s fub- 


fequent query is farther illuftrative of this propofition : 


* Whether, in a quarrel with Ruffia, England be not fafe 
from her attacks, except during the fummer months, becaufe 
the Ruffian fleets can neither go out nor return while the Bal- 
tic is frozen up the reft of the year? On the other hand, whe- 
ther England cannot lock up the Ruffian fleet and even fhip- 
ping in the Baltic, by taking poffeffion of the mouth of it dur- 
ing only a few months of the year, or force her fleets to engage- 
ments in feas that are narrow, which have no tides, and few 
ports to afford fhelter to a retiring or flying enemy? But whe- 
ther England, in a quarrel with the American ftates, would not 
be expofed to their infults all the year round, and incapable to 
force their fleets to engagements or to block them up, in feas 
that are boundlefs and know no ice? And whether on thofe 
accounts, the independence of America or the dependence of 
Ruffia upon Englard be the greater object of terror ?” 


Sir John Dalrymple afterwards proceeds to enquire, whether 
it would not redound greatly to the commercial advantage of 
England, that the emprefs of Ruflia fhould fucceed in her views 
in the Eaft; where one of her great objeéts, he obferves; is to 
force open the paflage of the Dardanelles, for the fervice of uni- 
verfal commerce. But when our author fuppofes the emprefs 
to be actuated by fo liberal a motive, there feems fome reafon 
toduipect that he afcribes too much to her magnanimity. 
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From queries relative to commercial fubjeéts; our authot 
makes a tranfition to thofe of a political nature; and, the old 
balance of power in Europe being now changed, if not loft, he 
¢onfiders it as the intereft of England that a new one fhould be 
formed, which might prevent the aggrandifement of France, an 
évent of which this country will always be naturally jealous. For 
fhis purpofé, his plan is, to raife up not one power, but feveral 
powers to balance France ; and this too without the arms, trea- 
fure, or even alliance of England. 


¢ Whether, fays he, thefe ends are not to be obtained by an 
alliance between Pruffia, Denmark, Sweden, Ruffia, the em- 
eror, and Holland, founded on the following principles: that 
the king of Pruffia be hereditary king of Poland, with thofe 
parts of Poland which lie to the weft of the river Viftula, toge- 
ther with Lodomeria and Galicia, gained Jately by the empe- 
ror from Poland: that the kings of Denmark and Sweden be 
One of them, hereditary duke of Lithuania, and the other, he- 
réditary duke of Courland, with Courland, Lithuania, and 
that part of Poland which lies to the eaft of the Viftula divided 
between them: that the freé revenues of Courland be guaran- 
teed by the ailiance to the prefent duke, with his palaces, if he 
choofes to refide in Courland; and the free revenues of Poland, 
guaranteed by the alliance to the prefent king, with his palaceg, 
it he choofes to refide in Poland+ that the emperor fhould have 
the empire of the Danube; and in return for it, and for the 
ceffion of Courland by the émprefs of Ruffia, fhould give PRo- 
dofia to the emprefs, in order to make the river Neiftera boun- 
dary between her on the one fide, and the king of Pruffia and 
him on the other, and give the Netherlands to the prince of 
Orange for the protection of Holland againit France. —~’ 

«= But if Denmark and Sweden fhall refufe to take advan- 
tage of the arrangement pointed at ; or if that arrangement fhall 
appear too great an idea in the eyes of the politicians of theft 
days, whomay not know that the true art of politics lies in mak- 
ing little ftates great, and great ones greater; then, whether 
there be not a way of aggrandizing the houfes of Pruffia and 
Orange, independent of the acceffion of Denmark and Sweden 
to the alliance, viz. That Pruffia, the emperor. and Ruffia, 
ffrall prevail on the Poles, by the fame «rts or fears which they 
formerly ufed, to give a part of Lithuania to the king of Pruffia, 
in return for Lodomeria, Gaiicia, and Podolia, to be reftored 
by the emperor to Poland: that the emperor fhall cede the Ne- 
therlands tothe prince of Orange; and, in returo for thefe two 
eonceffions, fhall be indemnified by conquefts on the Danube, 
to be gained by the junction of his arms with=thofe of Ruta 
and Prufiia by land, and of Holland by fea; the one on the Da- 
nube, and the other in the Archipelago, or rather within can- 
non {hot of Conflantinople,’ , * | | 
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{n-this manner, has Sir John Dalrymiple ingenioufly arrang- 
ed, in idea, an entirely new fyftem of the balance of power in 
Europe; and which he feems te think might be almoft as eafi- 
ly executed as fuggeited. ‘We can, indeed, have little doubt, 
that the partition of territory which he propofes would prove ae- 
ceptable to the feveral parties; and’ it would, at leaft for fone 
time, operate as a fecurity againft the ainbitious defigns of 
France, of which our author feemsto have imbibed an inextin- 
guifhable jealoufy. If it be true, that the councils of that king- 
dom have deliberated on the expediency of her obtaining the 
poffeflion of Egypt, fir John Dalrymple is highly commendable 
for fuggefting the propofal, that <creat Britain thould anticipate 
her in that :acquifition. Nor is there reafon to think, that, ac- 
cording to his plan, the grat feignior would have any great 
objeétion to the meafure; provided that the contraéting powers 
fhould guarantee to him the peaceable poffeffion of ‘all his do- 
minions to the fouth of the Black Sea. ‘This circumftance fir 
John Dalrymple has not included in his propofals ; and the 
omiffion of it might, in procefs of time, prove deftruftive of 
that political balance which he.withes to be eftablifhed. 
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Apesites to the Hiftory of the Public Revenue ofth the Britis Em- 
pire. By Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 4to. 35. Cadell. _ 


S)8 John Sinclair informs us, in an advertifement, that it is 
now above three years fince the third and concluding past 
of the-Hiftory of the Revenue of the Britith Empire was pre- 
pins for the prefs, But a defire of rendering it more perfec 
y additional authentic information, which he has not as yet 
been able to procure, has induced him to poftpone, till a fu- 
ture period, the defign of fubmitting it to the public. Tn the 
mean time, he thought it advifeableto publifh the prefent ap- 
pendix, as containing fome information not unworthy the 
reader’s attention, 

The firft Number in the Appendix exhibits a general view 
of 2 propofed analyfis of the fources of publicrevenue. Thefe 
confift of property velted in the public, lucrative prerogatives 
‘intruited to the government of a coyntry, contributions from 
individuals, and public loans, 

No. II, contains a catalogue of the works which have been 
printed in the Englith language upon the fubjed of finance, 
together with a#lift of fuch foreign publications.as regard the 
revenue of this empire. In drawing up this catalogue, the au- 
thor has adopted the method of dividing the works according 
to their refpedctive fize, and preferving the order of time, as 
the bef means of giving a connected view of the progrefs of 
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this branch of Englith political literature. Numerous as this 
collection is (and it contains upwards of a thoufand in the 
Englifh language, exclufive of others in French or German), 
the author has given only a lift of fuch publications as he has 
colleéted for his own library, and propofes to make ufe of, 
fhould he ever be enabled to complete the great work in which’ 
he has fo long been engaged. 

No, JIT. comprifes an abftract of the prices of the different 
ftocks from the year 1730. 


¢ This abftra& (our author obferves) may be of fome ufe to 
fuch perfons as may be defirous of making calculations refpect- 
ing the real or comparative value of the different funds. But 
it would be well worthy the attention of government, in a 
country like this, whote profperity and power depend fo much 
upon the wifdom with which ic raifes the fupplies for public 
purpo‘es, to have a complete and regular account drawn up and 
publifhed, of the prices of every fpecies of funded property as 
far back as they can now be traced. It would furnifh the means 
of afcertaining in future times, which is the moft eligible mode 
of borrowing money, whether perpetual or temporary annuities, 
whether annuities for one or for more lives, whether borrowing 
‘from companies and bodies corporate, or from unconnected in- 
_dividuals ; and whether a great capital with a lower intereft, or 
a lower capital with a higher intereft, ought to be preferred, 
Nor is this a trifling objet ; for even a fmall faving upon fo 
enormous a debt as £.250,000,000 is not beneath the attention 
of the wealthieft and moft powerful nation.’ 


No. IV An Antidote to Defpondency ; or, Progreffive Af- 
fertions from refpectable Authority, tending to prove that the 
Nation was actually undone, pricr to the Revolution in 1688; 
and that it has remained in a continued ftate of ruin or decay 
ever fince that memorable era. ' 

No. V. State of the Public Income and Expenditure during 


the Reign of king William. It appears from the author’s ge- ‘ 


neral detail, that during this period of fourteen years, the 
public receipts and iffues exaétly balanced each other, with 
the error only of a fxgle farthing ; a full proof, as the baronet 
obferves, of the care and accuracy with which the public ace 
counts were kept, for fome time pofterior to the Revolution. 
The fum total of each, according to the calculation fpecified, 
is 72,127,508]. 3s. 6d3. ’ 
With fuch plentiful fources of information, fuch abilities, 
and fuch infduftry as fir John Sinclair poffefles, there is the 
reateft reafon to expect that the Hiftory of the Revenue, when 
finifhed, will be a moft valuable Jiterary acquifition, of a po- 
litical nature, to this country ; and we fervently with for the 
period when it will be brought to a-conclufion, At prefent, 
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we can only inform our readers, that the third part will con- 
tain the following particulars : ies 


¢ ;. An Account of the Progrefs of the National Income 
fince the Revolution. 2. A Statement of the prefent Amount 
of the Public Revenue, and of the different Branches of which 
it confifis. 3. A View of the Progrefs of the Public Expences 
fince the Revolution. 4, Obferyations on the Population, 
Wealth, and Political Circumflances of the. Nation. 5. An 
impartial Difcuffion of the National Refources, 6. An Ana- 
ly fis of the prefent National Debt, the Nature and real Amount 
of the Burthen, and the Means of difcharging it. Together 
- with a View of the Progrefs and prefent State of the Revenue 
of Scotland and Ireland.’ 
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HEMISTRY again claims our regard, from the number 
and variety of obfervations accumulated fince we laft at- 
tended to this fubje&, in our LX VIth volume, p, 407. The 
decompoiition of water, the new nomenclature, and, above all, 
the new theory, engage the attention of chemifts on the conti- 
nent. We mutt not follow their fteps very clofely, for their 
memoirs, are numerous and extenfive, but we may give a fhort 
view of the outlines of their arguments and their opinions. 
The ufual experiments have been repeated, in many different 
_ places, with various fuccefs, and the difpute refpecting the ex- 
iftence of phlogifton has been frequently mixed with it. But, 
fince the experiments of Dr. Prieftley, who found the produce 
_tion of water very inconfiderable, when the ingredients con- 
_tained nove of that fluid, the difpute may be faid to, have taken 
a different turn, and it may now. be fufficient to mention the late 
experiments of M. de Guineau, royal profeffor of experimental 
philofophy, made before the members of the: royal academy, 
among whom we perceive M. M. Berthollet, Fourcroy, and La- 
voifier were/prefent. The pure air was procured from man- 
ganefe, to avoid every fufpicion of nitrous acid; but the in- 
flammable air from iron, joined with a dilutedacid. Thefixedair 
was feparated by wafhing, and by lime-water ; but it appeared 
that about 4 might be fo intimately combined with pure air as 
_ eyen to efcape the ation of this {trong re-agent. In the experi- 
ment of the compofition of water, 3 pounds, 3 ounces, 63.8 
grains gave’ 3 pounds, 3 ounces,.and 33 grains of water: near 
31 grains only were deficient. It muft, however, be remark- 
ed, that mn the original experiment, 134 grains, above two 
crachias, were loft, and the remaining 103 grains are accounted 
for by a more rigorous calculation, The water produced con- 
tained of nitrous acid about 74, of its weight, in the whole 
mafs 274 grains. M. de Gyineau alfo decompounded water. In 
this trial 3 ounces, 4 drachms, 3 grains and a half of water dif- 
| appeared 
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_appeared ; and.z ounces, g drachms, 41.25 grains were reco- 
a in alr: tse was seieitats a Sebacocy of 384 grains. 
From the firft experiment therefore our author calculates the 
proportion’ of pute and inflammable air in water to bé 841, and 
at :' from the fecond 844, and rg%. From ah- 
other experiment of decompofition, 85 and 15 refpedtively. Our 
chemical readers, who have perufed Dr. Prieftley’s experiments, 
will not think, we fufpect, that the theory of the compofition 
of water is yet eftablithed. 

‘The new nomenclature has been alfo the fubje& of much 
ontroverfy. We have already mentioned the fentiments of M. 
w@Aregula, the Spanifh: tranflator of thefe chemical reveries, 
when we iatroduced his opinions ona collateral fubject of philo- 
fophical chemiftry ; but, fince that petiod, M. Sage has publith- 
ed his reafons for neglecting it. ‘It is barbarous, fays he, infigni- 
ficant, and without any well-founded etymology. ‘The technical 
part of fcience; he adds, is a public and facred fund.’ Do. thefe 
upftart chemiftsimagine thatthis new nomenclature, appropriated 
‘to their ‘rieW doctrince, can obliterate the immortal works of 
thofe philofophers who have ‘preceded and \inftructed them? ’ 
M. Covifin ‘ha replied, in the Gazette de la Santé, and recri- 
mifated on M. Sage refpetting his fyftam, which is undoubted. 
ly vulnerable, and which has made fo little progrefs, that we 
have declined explaining it, though we have his'volumes often 
before us.’ M. Sage explains his own opinions, and retorts with 
fome violence on M. Coufin ; but ‘he produces no new argu. 
ménts. "This author’s language is a little too fevere, as mutt 
be tvident from the fpecimnen whieh we have tranflated ; and he 
is alfo'too pofitive when he fays, that the nomenclature has not 
been received by any nation of Eufope. We fuppofe he means 
no nation collectively ; but, in any philofophical innovation, 
whatever may be its merit, this could not have been expected. 
Many individuals, of different:nations, have adopted the new 
fanguage. . | OD oli I 

‘Tt would be impoffible to-give an imperfect outline of the dif- 
cuffions which the new theory of M. Laveifier’have occafioned : 
even in France, the bartle‘has been fought’with obftinacy. We 
donot, however, find that’the fyftem has garned any advan- 
tages in point of argument or experiment fince we laft mention- 
otis: ; and we are unwilling to enlarge on it at prefent, fince we 
can find no new ground taken by either party, and each anta- 
gonift contefis former experiments, inflead of adding new or de~ 

cifive-ones. ni , 

Before we quit the more general fubje@ts of chemiftry, we 
muift eshiadr forse particular remarks on cryftallization, and an 
examination: of the effects of attraction in the action of menfirua. 

The mempir on cryftallization is by M. le Blanc, furgeon ta 
the duke of Orleans, and we think it’an important one. The 
forms of cryftals, he obferves, differ according te the propor- 
tion of the ingredients. Alum, for inftance, in its ordinary 


flate, gives the oftaedron’; when completely iain) ey 
ht | ale, 
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bafe, a laminated mafs; in the intermediate fate, a cube. Greta 
vitriol, in its ordinary ftate, cryftalhzes;in: an obhque:-prifen of 
eighe planes, terminated by ence diviftons ; but anes frat 
ated, its cryftals have Sen twenty-two to twenty-four fides. 
While vitriol and other falts differ as much. Qur author’s ob. 
fervations are fo nice and minute, that they deferve the attén- 
tion of cryftallographers, whofe fyftem theft variations will 
contribute to difturb. ‘The author next fpeaks of fupermume- 
rary planes, by which he underftands thofe which are only ace 
cidental. He then. treats of fapercompounded faline bodies ¢ 
thefe are folations of more than one néutral, or falss compound 
ed with others of a diffetent nature. . In folutions ready to ery= 
flallize, he obferves, that the faturation #s aot equal, for the 
lower parts are moft frongly impregnated, fince cryiials, hung 
at different parts of the folution, increafe with very different ras 
pidity. Iceven happens, after the cryftallization has gone on 
fome time, that the jower part will be ready to cry (tallize, while 
the lixivium at the furface has recovered its ditiol ving 

The upper part of the fame cryttal has been diffolved, thou oh 
its lower part has mereafed in fize. The inbabsrants of Beara 
have learnt this fact by theirown obfervation. Wareris tet im 
from tht {éa, and remains at ret: after fome time, an egg is 
thrown in, which finds a layer of water. of its own gravity, 
where it remains fufpended.. The upper part of the water® 
then drawn eff, till thie egg fivims on the furfaee. Some var 
ety refults aii from pofitton, for the falts which give the repus 
lar-oétaedron, furnith atthe tame time finple pyramids, cute 
prefied and elongated octaedra. The ftate of the air eceafions 
fome varieties, and this caufe perhaps produces the {upernumes 
rary:faces, for theft feldom occur, except when the cryftal hasbe- 
gan to diflulve and aiterwardstoincreafe. If the angleis round- 
ed alfo by folution, it will give the appearance of additional 
faces. Temperature has fome effect, and no cryftallization it 
perfect or regular except it be produced by fpontaneous e 
ration. M. le Blanc draws confequences from his obferva+ 
tions, which, we think, they will not warrant. He fuppofees 
that they will contribute to the perfeétion of cry ftallography- 4 
we fulpect, that by multiplying exceptions, ‘errors, and wari- 
eties, they may rather confufe than enlighten the philofopher, 
It is more certain that they may contribute to our knowledge of 
facts in the mineral kingdom, fince our author obferves, with 
the moft perfect propriety, that all the variations which we ‘can 
produce by a change of circumftances, will probably be fous 
in nature. 

That glafs admits of cryftallization, or, in general, that 
every body, i in its change from @ fluid toa folid ftate, has-a ten- 
dency to affume fome particular form in its {mallet molecules, 
1S pretty well known. © The cryftals of glafs have not, hows 
ever, been properly defcribed, though they have been mention- 
ed by fir William Hamileon, M, Pajot de Charmes "—_ wm 
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obferved them with more attention than any other philofepher, 
though as they occurred only in the common glafs of bottles, 
he feems willing to confine it to the glafs whofe flux is an 
earthy falt. The firft is a ftarry cryftallization, formed of ten 
needles or rays ifluing from a centre. The diameter is from 
ai of aninchto3. The colour'is a milky white, but fome- 
times greyifh, fhaded with purple, rofe, or claret colour. It 
breaks with a fhining glafly edge. “Sometimes the fubftance of 
this cryftallization is fcattered eher in maffes or in veins, dif- 
ferently coloured, but it feldom contains any regular. figures, 
except fome laminz, which at firft fight refemble fpar, can be 
ftyled fo. The cryftals are not united to the reft of the mafs, 
but feem rather to be incrufted by it. The moft regular kind 
of cryftallization obferved is compofed of prifmatic exaedra, 
truncated, whofe planes and whofe truncations are well de- 
fined. ‘The faces are nearly equal, almoft all concave, and 
fome feem to be ftriated or fluted along the fides lengthways. 
The trunca'ure is alfa concave, and the centre marked by a 
little circular indentation ; marks ef retraction in cooling. In 
thefe appearances, which we have defcribed at length, we 
come very near fome of the general phenomena of bafaltes. 
Thefe cryftals are fingle or in groups, in a mafs of bluith, of 
ycllaw, or of an olive green glafs ;. and, with this mafs, they 
- anger form one body. The diameter of the prifm is fel- 
om above ,i ori of aninch. The colour is grey or flightly 
green, like goofe-dung, a little deeper at the centre than at the 
circumference. We have reafon toexpect fomething more par- 
ticular on this fubject from M. Charmes; and, in the mean 
time, may remark, that his obfervations have been confirmed, 
and the cryftals defcribed more particularly by M. Herminat. 

The memoir, which we referred'to, on attraction. is by the 
chevalier de Ferufac. He has endeavoured to fhow that folu- 
tion is not effected by means of attraction ;_ but we need not en- 
large on this fubjeét, fince his error proceeds from confidering 
chemical attraction as a fimilar operation to gravitation. The 
appearances, the laws by which it-is regulated, as well as the 
effects, are entirely different. 

In proceeding to particular fubjeéts, we muft firft make fome 
remarks on the acids. M. Chaptal has fome time ago fhown, 
that fpirit of nitre will feparate the phlogifton from fulphur ; 
but it has been fince demonftrated that a fimilar method occurs 
in a work publifhed in the laft century, 1671. It is a difco- 
very of M. Sage, that the vitriolic acid, always contained in | 
the nitrous acid, is fo clofely united as, in a certain degree, to 
become a part of it, and not to affect the operation of aflaying, 
except when thé nitrous acid 1s too much concentrated. The 
fact is not probably the fame in dying fcarlets, for the fmallett 
quantity of vitriolic acid will change the colour, or render it 
muddy ; and the dyer is always obliged to examine each. bottle 
ef aquafortis, previous to the operation. If is tried by diffolv- 
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ing pure tin; but it is not certain that the change would be 
produced by that flight mixture which M. Sage mentions, dif- 
covered only by the muriated barytes. We hope to be able to 
try the experiment, before the publication of our next Number. ' 

A much more important fubje&t relating to acids, is what M. 
Berthollet has faid on the compounds of the dephlogitfticated 
muriatic acid, a fluid which fo far lofes its quality of an acid,: 
by the addition of pure air, that it does not effervefce with al- 
kalis, though it evidently unites with them, fince it lofes irs 
peculiar odour and qualities. When combined with vegetable 
alkali, it produced a neutral of the nitrous kind, for it left a 
coolnefs on the tongue, and detonated ftrongly with charcoal. 
This falt was in a very {mall quantity, and feemed to require more 
pure air, as its component part, than an equal bulk of the acid: 
the common falt ot Sylvius was the moft copious produétion. 
After this neutral, however, is formed, fome of the dephlao- 
gifticated acid remains unchanged, and exerts its peculiar qua- 
lities. About fix parts of the dephlogifticated"acid give their 
air to one part of the falt. When the fixed alkali is employed, 
fome of the dephlogifticated acid efcapes with the vital air ; and 
in general, when not expofed to fire, fome of the acid remains 
in its former flate, weakly united with the alkali; and this 
may be feparated by the volatile alkali, When we fay not ex- 
poted to fire, we mean to a bright heat, for it is the light which 
feparates the vital air, and in an obfcure heat, the dephlogitti- 
cated (oxygenated) falt is formed. It muft, however, be no- 
ticed alfo, that when the cauftic alkali is employed, if the folu- 
tion be greatly concentrated, though not under the influence of 
a fhining light, much effervefcence will follow, and air efcape, 
which will be found to be vital air: little dephlogifticated fale 
will of courfe be procured. The dephlogifticated alkali is lefs 
foluble in cold than in hot water; but the falt formed by the 
fame acid with the mineral alkali is deliquefcent: it diffolves in 
fpirit of wine ; and even in a fluid ftate detonates with burning 
coals. Lime, when fo far quenched that the air in its inter- 
ftices is feparated, unites feebly with this acid; but the acid is 
recovered without lofs, and with little change, provided that 
the light be obfcure. This falt, we have faid, detonates like 
nitre ; but its brilliancy is greater, even when mixed with iron, 
and the reportis ftronger. This mutt be evident, when it is re- 
marked that the vital air is not only more copious, but lefs con- 
taminated with impure air, which, in nitre, amounts to nearly 
one quarter. One hundred grains of falt give feventy-five 
grains of air. ‘Though inconveniences and accidents have 
arifen from the attempts to procure gunpowder by means of this 
falt, yet, with a little precaution, they may be avoided; and, 
from the mines of manganefe, at prefent known in England, 
we have undoubtedly a fecure refource for this advantageous 
fuccedaneum to nitre in the preparation of gunpowder, during 
the moft interrupted commerce. It will, we hope, attrac the 
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attention of chemifts, for, added to thefe circumftances, the 
preparation will be much more effectual. It is evident, from 
this account, that the dephlogifticated falts are different from 
the dephlogifticated acid ; but this chiefly arifes from their dif- 
ferent proportion of pure air: when the acid is feparated, it is, 
in part, decompofed ; but our author’s theory on this fubject is 
on a foundation fo infecure, that we fliall mot examine or en- 
large on it. 

Of the phofphoric acid we have alfo fomething to fay. This 
acid, found firft by Homberg in urine, afterwards difcovered 
by Margraff, in the muftard and cruciferous plants, as well as 
inthe glutinous part of wheat by Van Bochaute, from whence 
it feems to be introduced into the body, and to again occur, not 
anly as an excrementitious fubftance in the fluids evacuated, 
but as a component part of the bones; found not only in the 
vegetable and animal kingdom, but in foffils, giving a peculiar 
appearance to iron and other metals, has been lately traced by 
M. Haffenfratz, in the mineral kingdom, with more than ufual 
attention. He formerly fhowed, in a memoir which we have 
already noticed, that Pruffian blues, not purified, contain phof- 
phorated iron; that this acid was formed by the coals employ- 
ed, but was not a conflituent part of the tinging matter. In 
tracing this fubftance with iron, he finds that it occurs almoft 
univerfally in thofe minerals of iron, which are found in ftrata 
of earth that he denominates flimy, and in thofe other ftrata 
which are decidedly modern, whether primary or fecondary, 
except the iron be fo far of a metallic nature as to be attracted 
by the magnet, or very near to that ftate. The modern fe- 
condary ground is apparently depofited by water, and the ftra- 
ta are of very difierent depths. Thofe which afford it with iron, 
befides the flimy, are the ochry, and thofe which contain he- 
matites. The two methods by which iron is decompofed, fo 
far as we are acquainted with the operation, are the {pontane- 
eus decompofition of pyrites, and the folution of the metal in 
its native beds, by mephitic water. In thefe fecondary mines, 
er rather {trata of iron, decompofed in cither manner, and de- 
pofited by water, it is eafy to conceiwe that the phofphoric acid 
eccurs in confequence -of the deftruction of different animals, 
whieh may have inhabited that element ; but, as thiscould not 
explain the various appearances fo univerfally as they have been 
obierved, M. Haffenfratz has examined the different plants ot 
marihes, to invefligate more minutely its origin. Our author 
has already found the phofphoric acid combined with calcari- 
ous ¢arths in different kinds of wood and charcoal, it remained 
for him to difcover it in the herbaceous and woody parts-of aqua- 
tic plants. | 

With this view-he examined the hibifcus palaftris ; folidago 
¥irga aurea; antirrhinum limaria; folanum nigrum, vulga- 
tum; ftachys palufris; Arcemifia Zeylandica; ruta ¢raveo- 
lens; lycopus Kuvopeus; ¢arex acuta; vinca major, nepeta 
: ' Panonica; 
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Panonica; end noa Abyflina. All thefe afforded the acid of wood- 
forrel, and the:phofphoric acid, The quandty of the fermer, 
or at leaft of acidulated calcareous oxylat, varied from twe 
ounces two drachms eighteen grains, to two drachms twenty- 
four grains, in a pound of each plant: the quantity of cal- 
careous phofphoric falt was in one ounce fix drachms for- 
ty-cight grains, to one drachm twelve grains. We cannot 
bring thefe quantities within any particular affignable propor- 
tion. Our author fuppofes that the acid appearance of thefe 
faits depends on the pure air which the nitrous acid, employed 
in the experiment, brings with it. He concludes, therefore, 
that the phofphoric acid is combined with iron only in thofe 
ftrata where the metal has been depofited from water, and that 
it arifes in part from the remains of animals; and in part from 
the marfhy plants. But it is {till to be enquired, whether in the 
plants themfelves it may not have arifen from the exuvie of 
animals. All the different kinds of iron M. Haflénfratz finds 
affords this acid; but in fome it feems to proceed from that 
which is contained in the earth; and in fome it arifes from the 
coals employed in the reduction. 

We muft connec with thefe obfervations the remarks of M. 
Ribaud, on bonestinged with blue, found near Bourg, for M. 
Haffenfratz memoir throws fome new light on this intricate fub- 
ject, fince the bones were found near a rivulet, while all the 
neighbeuring ground was evidently in fome former period 
marfhy. It1is a flimy black foil, full of the remains of veget- 
ables, and confequently impregnated with phofphoric acid. 
The colour 1s not only attached to‘ the furface of the bones, but 
in the fofter bones, penetrates the fubflance, and tinges the 
bony matter; though, in general, the powder covers the bones, 
and is found alfo in the earth, but in the latter cafe, there is 
generally a nucleus of a very fmall bit of wood or of bone. The 
colouring matter was iron, which occurs frequently in that 
neighbourhood in the form of pyrites, and it probably acquir- 
ed the phofphoric acid from the exuviz of animals, and the re- 
mains of marfhy vegetables, fo as to become a ‘native Pruffian 
blue. Our author does not give this explanation; but, we 
think, the obfervations we have juft now extractedfrom M. Haf- 
fenfratz fufficierntly confirm it. r 

We have difeovered alfo laely the phofphoric acid in the 
gaftric juice : our readers may recollect, that in our review of 
the tranflation of Spalanzani, we tranfcribed the analyfis of this 
fluid, by profeffor Seopoli. If they again read that extratt 
(Vol.’LVIII. ». 402), they will perceive that he confiders the 
falt'to be an ammoniacal one, without examination. Door 
Marquart has examined it particularly, and he finds the acid to 
be the phofphoric. One pound four ownces of gaftric jurce gave 
ten grains of a lymphatic matter, exattly like the bieod ‘in its 
qtwalities; fixteen grains and fix-fevenths of phofphoric acid whieh, 
with a blow-pipe; ‘was changed into a very-pute and avery deli- 
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quefcent glafs of phofphorus ; five grains of phofphorated lime; 
two grains of refin; fourteen grains of fal ammoniac ; twenty- 
nine grains of common falt, avery {mall quantity of an extrac& 
whofe nature was difficult to afcertain ; one pound, three ounces, 
fix drachms, and fixty-feven grains and one-feventh of water. The 
folidcontents were therefore but a hundred and fixty-fixth part of 
the bulk. Thefe were the experiments with the gaftric juice of 
oxen; that of fheep was about eight ounces in quantity, ef a deep- 
er or brighter green, and more difpofed to putrefaction than the 
gaftric juice of oxen or calves. It afforded the fame ingredients as 
were difcovered in the former experiment; but rather a greater 
proportion of lymph and phofphorated lime, and there was fome 
variation in the propoition of the other ingredients; but there 
was no different acid. It was alfo more difpofed to the putre- 
factive fermentation. Calves furnifhed from four to fix ounces 
of gaftric juice. It contained very little lymph, but afforded 
fome quantity of dry jelly, though the whole was not equal to 
the proper proportion of lymph. The phofphorated lime was 
in the ufual quantity, but the difengaged phofphoric acid in a 
very {mall proportion. The la¢teal acid was, however, in a. 
very great quantity; and to it, joined with the phofphoric acid, 
our author attributes the quality of the calf’s ftomach in curd« 
ling milk. ‘The gaftric juice of carnivorous animals the author 
romifes to examine in a future memoir. , 

The phofphoric acid has alfo been found, in very large quan- 
tities, by M. Prouft, in the calcarious ftones of Andalufia; and 
M. Klaproth has found in the Apatit of M. Verner, a kind 
of beril, cryflallized in exaedral prifms, calcarious earth, and 
the fame acid of phofphorus. 

We cannot add greatly to our readers information on the fac« 
charine acid; but it may be worth obferving, that M. Brug- 
natelli found the faliva of a man emaciated, in confequence of 
a venereal difeafe, contained much of this peculiar acid. This 
fact, as.a fingle one, is of no great importance ; but when con- 
nected with the fweet urine in that debilitating difeafe diabetes, 
and with the fweet expectoration in fome cafes of phthifis of the 
worft kind, attended with much emaciation, it contributes to 
fhow, that faccharine matter is the fubftance which nature em- 

loys in the repair of our conftitutions, and that its appearance 
in one difeafe is neither very fingular or unaccountable, 

The only other acid which at prefent occurs to us, as furs 
nifhing new obfervations or difcoveries, is the acid of borax, 
which we formerly mentioned to haye been found in a mineral 
water in Tufcany. But we mutt take up this difcovery, which 
promifes to be important, a little higher. M. Laffius, an offi- 
cer in the mineral department, found at Luneburg, near Hartz, 
a flony cryftallization which feemed to be peculiar, and appear- 
ed to confift of cubical cryftals. He called it cubical quartz ; 
but this was mineralogical herefy among the cryftallographers, 


for quartz cryftallifed in very different forms. This mineral 
is 
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is often tranfparent, but fometimes flightly opaque; its hard- 
nefs is not confiderable, and it ftrikes fire flightly with. fteel, 
Tt has been hitherto found in very {mall cryftals only, and thefe 
are enveloped in a gypfeous matrix. Thecryftals, though they 
affe&t the cubical form, are fotnetimes irregular, and from the. 
truncature they often appear of different kinds. One of them 
had fourteen faces; fix {mall fquare planes, and eight exaedral; 
but thefe are all modifications of cubes. M. Weftrumb was 
the firft who analyfed it; and he was for a time foiled; but at 
laft he obtained the following refults; in an hundred parts, 
fixty were fedative falt, tén magnefia, and ten calcareous earth ; 
of clay and flint there were of each five, and of iron about ten, 
though often but five only. If mines ef this mineral he difcoe 
we it may prevent us from fending to the north of India for. 
borax. It has been fince ftyled, with more propristy, boracie 
{par. 

* Shine of this acid has been difcovered alfo in Peru; and a 
little, rather unexpectedly, in Hungary, from an analyfis of 
petroleum. This bitumen arifes from a rock between Peck 
lenicza and Mofcowina : it feems to be white at its firft appeare 
ance, but foon grows black by expofure to the air. Profeffor 
Winterl, who analyfed it, found it to contain a tranfparent oil 
in a butyraceous form, a-true fedative falt, united with the oil 
by means of an excefs of phlogiflon. The proportions are not 
yet afcertained ; and we may be permitted to add, that the exe, 
iftence of the acid is not placed beyond doubt, though the ana- 
lyfis is in fome degree confirmed by M. Klaptoth. : 

We mutt now leave this chemical difcuffion, as it has already 
éxceeded our limits: we thall refume it, we hope, in our next. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLE. 


Fiftoire de la Societé Royale de Medecine. Annets 1782, 1733. 
(Continued from Vol. LXV. ps 538.) 


E now purpofe to renew our long fufpended account of 

this volume; fufpended in confequence of an accumu- 

lated load of temporary fubjects, and an arrear of literary debts, 

The publication of a fucceeding volume of this work, reminds 
us forcibly of the omiffion. . 

The firft memoir, by M. Geoffroy, relates to the conftitution 
of the years 1782 and 1783, -with a detail of the dife.fes which 
feigned during this period at Paris. The narrative is clear 
and apparently faithful: the practice judicious and often deci- 
five ; but the fondnefs for bleeding ftill continues, though it is 
not employed fo frequently as ufual, nor in the quan‘ities com- 
mon in the time of Ballonius. We find no very peculiar epi- 
demic, except the influenza of 1782, which did not grcatly 
differ from what we had occafion to obferve here, 
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The next memoir is a very able and judicious abftract of near- 
fourfcore different diflertatioas, defcriptive of a peculiar epide- 
mic which prevailed in the Provinces in 1782, 1783, and 1784. 
It is ftyled abuflard fluxion of the bilious kind -on the breaft, 
We muft explain a little the French patholopy. Difeafes of 
the breaft are’acute and aétive, or attended with Intle fever 
and inflimmation: thele are, in each inftance, ftyled fluxions ; 
_ but the baftard fluxions are cither mucous (peripneumenia noe 

tha), atrabilious, or bilivus. The laft is the prefent epidemic, 
which {eems tu confit in an inflammation of no very active 
kind, during the prevalence of a highly bilious conflitudon ; 
and in low fituations, the flight infamma:ion very quickiy de 
genera ed to gangrens., ‘The fatal cafes in which an effufion 
of yellow ferum was obferved, gave occafion to the French 
pathologifls to call it a defluxion of the bile. The epidenic 
was relieved by emetics given early, if the matter was turgel- 
cent and moveable ; keeping up a very free difcharge by {lool ; 
the application of bhifters when there was no great debility or 
tendency to putrefaction, and reftoring the ftrength by the bark. 
The conjunctures mult have been ofen difficult; but the epi- 
demic feems to have been properly managed, though we could 
have wifhed that fome ca‘es had been added. As expectoration 
1s not meationed, we think it at leait pofible that the affection 
of the breati, and particularly the fatal termination, was often 
owing to a real metaftafis, and was in reality a fecondary dif- 
eafe. 

“A new, eafy, ready, and cheap method of preparing opium, 
with a defign of deftroying its hurtful and increafing its medi- 
cal propertics,’ is defcribed by Meff. de Laffonne and Cornette. 
This preparation is the gum of the opium, deprived of its re- 
fin, which they contend is anodyne, without difturbing the 
ftomach, hurrying the fpirits, leaving ftupor, fuppreffing any 
of the evacuations, or doing any injury to the conftitution, 
‘The frmer methods of preparing it, were to digeft the opium 
in water for a whole year, occafionally filtering it, and adding 
®atcr in the room of that which had evaporated. Our authors 
have greatly fhortened this procefs. They boil four. ounces of 
opium in a fufficient quantity of diftilicd water : the decoction 
1s filrered (we fuppofe when.cold) and an ounce and two 
drachms of a refinous fubitance, with the peculiar tafte of the 
opium, is Ieft. The gummy extract was two ounces twe 
drachms. If the liquor is fuffered to cool when half evaporated, 
the remaining refin feparates in little molecules, which are re- 
diflolved on heating; but the union is deflroyed, and if this 
infpiffared decoction is again mixed with cold water, the refin 
is precipitited. ‘The fame effect is produced by repeated eva- 
porations and folutions : four or five repetitions were fufficient ; 
and the remainder was about 2 of the firft quantity, about an, 
ounce anda half.. Our authors extracted about twelve grains of 
a yellow effential falt, .a little bitter, foluble with difficulty, 
purning on hot coals with a fmell refembling that of nna, 
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‘and charged with a frue felenite (perhaps oxalaréd lime, the 
earth of rhubarb), which could only come from opiun becawe 
_diftilled water was employed. 

‘The fame au:hors in the following memoir, explain the beft 
‘method of preparing the nicrous setter, as welt as the nitrous 
anodyne. liquor, and they think it more fedative, and lefs 
heating than thé anody ne liquor of Hoffman. =~ 

M. Hallé gives‘an account of the cffeéts of eamphor. He 
ufes it in large quantities, thouzh each dofe is {thall; bur, by 
~ frequently repeating it, he often gives a drachm in twenty-four 
‘hours. He finds it to be antifepiic and fedative ; it leflens the 
fliivering fit of intermitrents, and leaves the di‘eale more ma- 
nageable by bark: it diminifhes the inconvenient hurry and 
aviration of the mind when united with opium, which that nar- 
cotic fometimes occafions ; atid it takes away the difagreeable 
fymptoms which arife from increafing the dofe of liemlock and 
other narcotics too fatt. In moft of thefe opisioss, we can 
confirm Itis tefimony by our own experience. We have not, 
however, employed this remedy in intermittéfts. 

M. Cambon’s memoir on the croop (cynartche trachealis) is 
of very little importance, as it depends on one diffection alone 
for its fa&s, and the fuperitructure is compofed of much doubr- 
ful theory. It is, he thinks, a diforder owiny to a purulent 
diathefis, fince the lungs are fi:led with purulent m.tter; and 
it is the fame diathéfis which De Haen fuppofes may contticure 
¢onfumption without any real ulcer: the difeafe, he thiiks, is 
hot inflammatory, and that bleeding is ufelefs. ‘The matter dif- 
charged in croop is undoubtedly not mucus, but it s equally 
diftant from pus; it differs, however, no more from mucus, 
than the catarrhat difcharge from the tiofe differs from the 
ufual excrementitious matter. De Haen’s obfervations give very 
little affiftance, fince one difeafe is violently acure, and the other 
chron‘c. We dare not fay that De Haen’s theory is without 
fupport, though we have found it oppofed by phyficians of 
gteat judgment, for we think we have feen fome inftanves of it, 
but in thefe, the complaint was confined to the trachea, and 
there were no fyimptoms refembling croop. As the foundation 
is uncertain, the cure is equally fo: though the blood is faid to 
be too thin, the author recommends diluents ; and much labour 
feems to be employed in evacuating the matter, while no atten- 
tion is paid to the means of diverting the fluid from the lungs. 

In the following effay, M. Saillant endeavours to fhow by 
éxperiments On animals, that irritations on the dura mater, even 
injections into the ventricles of the brain, or ahy nervous irri- 
tation, will not produce epilepfy. It was’ produced, however, 
by throwing atmofpheric air into the jagular vein; and he 
concludes that at leaft fonte epilepfies are humoral, that medi- 
cines fhould not always be direted to the nervous fyitem in this 
malady, and that it is the duty of the phyfician fo find out the 


diagnoftics of each fpecies, The experiments are very cre |, 
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and they as well as the conclufions are very trifling and inade- 
quate to the author’s purpofe, fince it is a fact, that Spileplics. 
have been produced by nervous irritations, and particularly by 


an exoftofis from the inner table of the fcull: they have never | 


been produced by Rent, except fuch as exert their effects on 
the ftomach. 

Mr. Andry’s memoir on melancholy is very extenfive, very 
learned, and in many refpects, very curious, particularly in the 
anecdotes of literary men, who have been fubject to thar difeafe 

in con‘equence of too clofe attention to ftudy. In our fituation 
we can give no account fo extenfive, as to be interelting : be- 
fides, that his memoir is in general a compilation. 

M. Jeanroi gives a defcription of that kind of gangrene, 
which is the effeét of indolence, luxury, and often of hard 
drinking. _ It is frequently obftinate and fatal. He points out 
the preceding fymptoms, that he may guard the practitioner 
againft its too fudden approach ; and, as he fuppofes, that the 
fluids are depraved, recommends mild ‘nourithinig diet, antifcor- 
butics and bitters. 

M. Mauduyt’s memoir on the effedts of electricity in the cure 
of tremors, from the vapours of mercury, and in confequence 
of the colica Pictonum ; of fevere and inveterate rheumatifins ; 
of fciatica, fpafm dic affections, and frozen limbs, or chil- 
blains, does not fupport the great utility of the remedy. Its 
good effets were often flight and tranfitory. 

M. Vidal, phyfician at Mortiguez, has given a very copious 
eflay on elephantiafis, a difeafe formerly endemic in that place. 
He dittinguifhes very properly the {caly from the nodole ele- 
phantiafis, and gives a very good hillory of its original appear- 
ance, and the mode of communication, We perceive with plea- 
iure, that he confirms the fufpicion which we fuggefled in our 
lait Number, refpecting the difeafe of the South Sea iflanders, 
by the fanction of his opinion: it is not, probably, the effect 
of drinking ava, or at leaft, not exclufively owing to this beve- 
rage. He mentions incidentally, that the venereal difeafe was 
known in the ifles of the Indian ocean before the difcovery of 
America, and that it may have been br ought from thence, 
through the medium of the communication by Alexandria. 
But the fact is very doubtful. On the whole, he does not 
feem fufficiently aware, that the difeafe appears on the fkin 
only in -confequence of an affection of the whole fyftem : it is a 
difeafe of the habit, which qobably nothing will remove. Sar- 
faparilla feemed to do fon:e good: hemlock, in the hands of 
one:phyfician, was apparently of fervice; but he found that 
neither produced any permanently good effects. Happily the 
difeafe is wearing out; the effects of terror in bringing it on in a 
conftitut'on hereditarily difpofed to it, are very ftrikingly illuf- 
trated, Meff. de Chamferu and Coquereau, two academicians 
appointed toexamine this memoir, diiier from M. \Vidal in fome 
reipects ; they think it is infectious, and that i it is not decreafing 
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m fome countries, particularly in the north of Europe. They 
add the Danifh method of cure by the different antifcorbutics 
and bitters, as well as the plan of Dr. Heberden of Madeira, 
who ufed the bark with fome fuccefs. But little advantage can 
be expected from medicine in a difeafe where the minuteft par- 
ticles of the fluids are infected before the fymptoms appear : 
this at leaft was the cafe in the inftances which we had occafion. . 
to fee. 

M. Thouret’s memoir on that pain of the face, which in 
France is ftyled the tic doloreux, but which in England has 
no appropriated name, is very curious and important. Our 
medical readers muft have been often foiled in their attempts 
to. cure a pain inthe jaws, generally in the upper maxilla, which 
is very fure to the touch ; a pain not conftant bur violent in its. 
attacks, which from its acutenefs refembles the bite of an ani- 
mal, or a wound from a fine pointed inftrument, and continuing 
with lancinating fhoots. Unfortunately, this complaint is alfo 
intractable: M. Thouret recommends wearing magnets; and 
in one or two inftances, foine flight temporary relief feems to 
have been obtained. Cutting the lower orbital nerve, which 
diftributes branches to the face, is faid to have been vfeful, but 
the relief has been tranfitory: as litle effect has followed Dr, 
Fothergill’s remedy of hemlock. In fhort, every thing almoft 
has equally failed ; and the plan which we fhall mention as the 
beft that has occurred.to us, has been ufelefs in three cafes 
of five ; but this fuceefs is greater thin that of our neighbours. 
Emetics are given occationally in the evenings and in the day, 
chiefly during the remiffion, pretty lage dofcs of valerian, 
bark, and 0;1um; the bowels are gently kept open, and cold 
carefully avoided. We cannot, however, be certain, that hx- 
m‘crania hss not been miftaken for it, though we have guarded 
as carefully as wecan againit the eiror. This plan orivinated 
from the refemblance ot the difeafe to hemicrania, in beiug ufu- 
ally coufined to one fide of the face, from its having diftiné. 
reiniffions, and fometimes coming op with a little rigour. 

We are unwilling to finifh this account in a hafty fuperticial 
m inner; and to examine the remaining memoirs carefully would, 
extend our article too far; we muft therefore beg leave to refume 
the work in another Number. | 
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A retrofpective View of the late Political Emergency ;. with Re- 
marks on the Conduéd of the principal Managers, both in.and out 
of Office. 8vo. 6d. Bourne. 3 

HE author of this pamphlet addreffes himfelf to Meffis. Fox, 
Burke, and Sheridan, to whom he prefents a retiofpective 

vjew of their own public conduct, and that of the minitters, 
en the important fubjects which lately engaged the attention of 
3 parliament. 
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parliament. He affects to be utterly inexperienced in political 
affairs; and indeed we may prefume that he is fo; but he ne- 
verthelcfs difapproyes, in the: moft pofitive terms, of the 
condu& of the perfons above named. He difcovers vivacity 
rather than deep refleciion; and ‘is not fo fatirical as. pew 
tulant. : 


4 Letter to. the Author of Alfred, and the Hiftory of the Royal 
Malady. By aClergyman. 4to. 15. Walter. 

The vu hor of Alfred is too liable to the charges of vehe- 
mence. and indecency; but this clergyman accufes hitn of 
‘fuch a compofition of impiety, falfehood, obfcenity, illiber- 
ality, and infenlibility, as never before difgraced the prefs.” 


We mutft firft hear the evidence, before we can decide on the 
caufe. 


The Royal Interview; a Fragment. &vo. 25. Walter. 


This Interview is fuppofed to take place between the k—g 
and the prince of Wales, and relates to the conduct ef the lat- 
ter, particularly during his majefty’s late indifpofition. It is 
written with delicacy, ingenuity, and good fenfe: containing,. 
on the part of the prince of Wales, a becoming expreflion of 
filial reverence, mixed with an avowal of certain political at. 
tachments ; and on that of the fovereign, the wifdom and ex- 
perience of maturer yeais, enforced with the tendernefs of the 
parent, and the dignity of the monarch. 


Political Reformation, on a large Scale; or a Plan of an Houfe of 
Commons. With an Addrefi to the People, containing Argu- 
ments in Support cf the Plane By Francis Stone, M. A. F.S. A. 
8vo. 2s. Keartley. 

Plans of parliamentary reform were, a few years ago, very 
numerous; and fome of them fo vifionary, that, at laft, they 
broughs difcredit on the whole tribe of thofe political fpecula- 
tors. The prefent author, however, feems anxious to revive 
this antiquated fubject ; and with as little profpect of effet, we 
may venture to affirm, as any of his mott zealous predeceffors. 
The bafis of his plan is, that no perfon who holds any office, 
eremolument, from the crown, fhall be capable of election in- 
to the houfe of commons. But Mr. Stone muft recal the fim- 

licity of our Saxon anceftors, on which his fcheme is founded, 
coe he can expect to introduce an innovation fo extremely re- 
pugnant to the genius and principles of the times. It is a Uto- 
pian wea, which cannot be reconciled with the efficiency of go- 
vernment in a refined ftate of fociety. 


Free Thouglts on his Majefty’s Recovery, and Refumption of the 

; Royal Powers. 8vo. 156d. Keariley. : 
Under a fpecious veil of candour, this author betrays-a firong 
prejudice in favour of the opinion of thofe who lately contended 
a regency free from all reftrictions. ‘The appointment of a 
regency, however, he affects to think fill an adifpenfble mea 
“ij ure $ 
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fure ; but reprobates the idea of placing that authority in the 
hands of minifters. ‘Our advice would be, to make himfelf en- 
tirely eafy on this fubject ; as, happily, there now exitts nothing 
of the necefliry which he fup; ofes for any delegation of the royal 
power. 
Pour pleafant Epifiles, written for the Entertainment and Grati« 

festion of four unpleafant Charaters. By Albion. 4to. 25. Od 

rieft. : 

The firft_ of thefe Epifiles is addreffed to ‘ A very exalted 
fubjeé&t in his majefty’s dominions ;’ the fecond, to * the moft 
unpatriotic man alive! !? The third, to ¢ the moft artful man 
ahve! !? The fourth is, *to fecond childhood.’ It is proper 
to inform our readers, that, by thefe defignations, are under- 
ftood, the prince of W—; Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. 
Burke. With refpe@ to the Epiftles, we have, indged, not 
found them very plea/unt, though not void of fome juft obfer- 
vations; they abound with acrimony, petulance, and even fcure 
rility, in an extreme degree. 


A Letter to the People of Great Britain and Ireland, on the cxs 
pected Addreffes to his Maj fly; congratulating him on bis Reco- 
very. To which are added, fome new Remarks on the late Res 

_ gency Bill, 80. 15.64 Kearfley. , 


This author endeavours to thew, that the fpirit of our confti- 
tution does not require limitations to be attached to the office of 
all regents ; and thar all reftrictions, apptying to particular fitu- 
ationsy Can be no precedents. The fubject of the late regency 
bill is no longer of any confequence to the public; but were it 
otherwife, the obfervations of this writer would not merit at- 
tention. Propofitions fo general as thofe which he has ftated 
admit of no difpure; but though limitations be not neceflarily 
attached to the office of ail regents, it does not thence follow: 
that they are not fometimes neceflary ; and of fuch cafes we 
can only judge by the particular circumftances attending them. 


Odbfervations on a Letter to the moft Infolent Man Alive. Atos 
1s. 6d. Walter. 

The petulance and matignicy of the Letter to the moft Info- 
lent Man Alive, joined to its total want of pretenfions to any 
literary merit, could not fail to convey it with general difguit 
into the regions of oblivion. But the Obfervations before us, 
though fuperfluous, are written with a regard to truth and juf- 
tice, which the author of the Letter had wantonly and fla- 
grantly violated. gn 
Legal Confiderations on the Regency, as far as it regards Ireland, 

! $vo. 15. Stockdale. Sant 

The author of thefe Confiderations endeavours to prove; firft, 
that the parliament of Great Britain has the /ok right sto ap- 
point a regent, fo as to bind the kingdom of Irelan Ly rotwith- 
ftanding the ftat. 23 Gee. III, @28.. becaufe the rightin ‘the 
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_Britith parliament to limit the crown and its government, is not 
renounced by that ftatute ; and, fecondly, that the limitations 
on fuch rezent, it exprefled, as to extend to the kingdom of 
Ireland, will have operation there, notwithftanding the ftatute 
above mentioned, aswell becaufe the right to limit the crown 
and its government was not renounced by that ftatute, as _be- 
caufe the limitations in queftion do not bind the people of Ire- 
Jand, but, in their nature, are binding only on the regent. Thefe 
two propolitions the author evinces by arguments which it will 
not be eafy to refute.. | 


. An Explanation of the M’ftaken Principle on which the Commuta- 
tion AG was founded. By T.B. Rous, Ef. 4to. 15. 6d. Debrett. 
_ Mr. Rous appears to have been at much pains in the invef- 
tigation of this fubject, which, he treats with great perfpicuity. 
His accuracy, for any thing we know, may be entitled to equal 
praife ; but.as the confirmation of his doctrine depends entirely 
upon facts, the truth of which cannot be afcertained without re- 
courfe to the public offices, we can only judge by the general 
ftatement he has given ; which, ona fubject of fuch magnitude, 
. 34, perhaps, not fufficient to authorife a pofitive decifion. We 
muft acknowlege, however, that the opinion of one apparently 
fs converfant with the fubject, would induce us to with for the 
revi‘al of an act, againft which there lies even the fmalleft fufpi- 
gion of fallacy with refpeét to its operation, 


£0 E.7T...2..¥. 


Brgum B—rhe to Begum Bow, a poetical Rhapfody on Cotempo- 
rary Charadters. With a Dedication to the Right Honourable 
Lord G—ge G—rd—n, in Newgate, and Notes by the Edi- 

_ ter, 4406 15¢6d. ‘Thornton. : 

’ Our poct, who would rank with the writers of heroic epiftles, 
muft not aim at the higheft feat; yet we would not degrade 
him very low. There is fome animated defcription, fome hu- 
mour, and a delicate vein of fatire in many parts of the perform- 
ance. The Gentoo’s correfpondent laments in bitter terms his 
Jate difappointment, and is fuppofed to rail, “¢ in the mad ma- 
jefty of Moorfields,’ at all who were concerned in it. We fhall 
Select a thort fpec'men : 


‘Ah! fifter Begum—couldft thou know the grief 
Of hope abandon’d; ruin paft relief; 
Pale Difappointment with her taunting fneer, 
With chilling Poverty, and guilty Fear: 
Then woulditthou feel a fifter’s fortune fad, 
When Heaven’s beft bleffing was to drive her mad. 
Welcome the precious boon! ’tis mine! ’tis mine! 
Nor care ] now when orange capes fhall dine ! 
-- “No more in tage to empty. feats I bawl, 
~ \" By'one fide laugh’d at, and defpis’d by all, 
«No more thole fpeeches, of my friends thé dread, . _ 
 Shailcalf their cuties offthisdeftin’dthead, ~ °° 
ror e & om 
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Nor fhall they now, go whifp’ring thro’ the town, 
1 am the millftone, that has kept them down. 

Am I a milliione ? -- 1, ‘who mount the moon, 

All fill’d with gas inflam’d—a true-balloon.’ 


On the whole, we have been much pleafed with the perform. 
ance, as our minds have been cheered by the event, which real- 
ly occalioned the difappointment. This fair field for raillery 
and fatire, it may be iuppofed, will not long remain vacant. 


Political Adoration; or, an’ Addrefs to the Devil. By the Foul 
Fiend Flibertigibbet. 4to. 15.6d. Ridgway. 


After reading every line in this poem, we are obliged to own 
that the chief wit ligs in the Greek motto. We fhall tranflate 
it * for the benefit of the country gentlemen,’ 


¢ Tis our own intcreft-we mind moft, 
And the devil blefs the hindmoft! 
Belgrave’s Greek Phrafes.” 


This tranflation, unlike many modern ones, is really as good as 
the original, for in truth, it is only tranflated from Greek let- 
ters into Englifh ones. Lord Belgrave, in a debate, quoted a 
pafflage from Demofthenes, which our pre‘ent author tells us 
was not applicable to the fubject. We have again looked over 
the poem, to find fomewhat witty, humorous, or eleganr; 
but invain. The addrefs is an ironical one, in favour of the 
prefent :uiniftry, defigned as a panegyric on oppofition, 


Poems on various Subjects. By Mrie Rowfon. Svo. 45+ feweds 
Robinfons, 


Mrs. Rowfon, in her prefatory addrefs, {peaks with great 
diffidence of her poetical abilities. 


‘ Methought I’d heard the ancient poets tell 
Of Mount Parnaffus, where the Mufes dwell, 
Thinking the place muft furely be divine, 
Where dwelt Apollo and the facred Nine, 

1 foon began my journey, with the hope, 

By perfeverance, | might reach the top ; 
But being as yet an early hour of day, 

I don’t fuppofe I can have got half way.’ 


This juft, though rather fevere eftimate of her talents, fuper- 
fedes all farther criticifm. | 


Picces of Familiar. Poetry, by Florifer. Small 8vo. 13. 6d fewede 
Baldwin. 

The neatnefs of the type does not make amends for the flat- 
nefs and infipidity of this familiar poetry. The pieces are very 
poor indeed ! =i . 
| The Grove of Fancy. A Poem. gto. 25, Cadell, 

The infpiration of Fancy is earneftly requefted by the author 
to affift himin tracjhg the original fource of our poetry, and in 
gclebrating fome of its mot illusions yotaries. He artributes 

‘ its 
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its firft rifey among us, to the Druidical. bards, and: we fuppofe 


with jultice; but we beg leave to diffent from him whenhe tells us, 
¢ ——- while the bard, from hallow’d oak, 
In Runic rhymes prophetic fpoke, 
# All Nature felt—fo fables tell— 
.. The Druid from his feciet cell.” 


Runic rhymes were appropriated to the Gothic fealds, not to 
the Celtic bards. Some other. miflakes might be pointed out ; 
but the author appears to be young, and in feverat places fhews 
himfelf not deftitute of tafte and poetic abilities. 


4 Poem on the Biil lately paffed for regulating the Slave Trade. 
By Helen Maria Williams, ato. 15< €d.. Cadell. 
Some paffages in this poem are, like the iollowing, too fig 
rative, and highly ornamented. 


‘ Ye noble minis! who o’er a fy 
Where chou. are roil’d, and temnpefts fly, 
Have bid the lambent luftre play 
Of one pure, lovely, azure ray ; 
Oh, far diffufe its op’ning bloom, 
And the wide hemiphere illume !. 
Ye, who one bitter drop have drain’d 
From Slav’ry’s cup, with horror ftain’d ; 
‘Oh, ‘let no tatal dregs be found, 
But,dath he> chaliee on the ground.” 


This, we imagioc, reduced to plain profe, would fignify = 
€ as you have gained one point, and the trade for flaves 1s bet- 
ter regulated, extend your kindnefs, and procure tor them ab- 
folute freedom.’—* The ray,’ mentioned above, does not dazzle 
us with excefs of light, but difgufts by its fuperfluiry of epi- 
thets. ‘ Azure,’ and * opening bloom,’ applied to it, are un- 
genial expreffions, and to ‘ drain a drop,” an aukward one. In 
general, however, this periormance ¥ fleéts no difcredit on its 
fair author, as’ “the following fhort, but pathetic paflage, will 
evince. 


¢ Ah, sii defolate his ftate, 
How he the chearful light muft hate, 
Whom, fever’d from his native foil, 
The morning wakes to fruitlefs toil ; 
To labours, hope fhall never chear, 
Or fond domeftic joy endear ; 
Poor wretch! on. whofe defpairing eyes 
His cherifh’d home fliall never rife ! 
‘Condemn’d, fevere extreme, to. live 
When all is fed that Iife can give !4— 
a ah! the bleflings valued moft 
hyman minds, are bleffings loft! 
Walike the objects of the eye, 
Enlarging, as we bring them nigh, 
“ Our joys, at diftance ftrike the breaft. ; 
4: Aad feem diminih’d when poflet.”. - Paes ae 
ti - DI- 
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. a5. 

, . - DEV BR, NA oT aX ectse caves & 
Compafion ike Duty and Dignity of Man; -and Cruelty the Difyrace 
of his Nature: A Sermon, eccafioned by that Branch of Briti/h 
Commerce which extends tothe Human Species. Preached 10 a 
Congregation of Protefant Diffintersy in’ Hull, Fannary 2vfi, 
17:9. By Fobr Beatfon. ‘Su. ‘15+ Robinfons, — ee 


. This is a warm and rather violent ‘remonftrance on the ini-’ 
q:ity aod cruelty of the flave-trade. Before this paper reaches 
the public eye fomcthing will be probably decided on the fub- 
ject ; and what we can new fay will be either impertinent or ufe- 
lefs. We may, however, exprefs our hope, that on this very 
momentous gueition, the eee Ree will not forget thofe 
to whom its faith is tacitly pledged; that it will not, on the 
other hand, overisok the calls of humanity, the-feelings of men, 
and the duty of Chriliians. ‘fhere feems, in this intri_ate fitua- 
tion but .a choice of difficulties; and we would not anticipate 
what men of more local experience, more extenlive knowledge, 


and fsund judgment, wiil determine. Yet, after carefully 


examining the queftion. in a comsnercial, civil, and religi- 
ous view, weanay be perbaps allowed to give a final ‘opinion. 
To abolifh the trade is-unjult; to continue it cruel, and pro- 
bably impolitic.. Let then the cruelty be leffened by whole- 
fome regulations; let the impolicy be counteracted by wife 
laws; and, in the mean time, I-t.a feries of meafures be pur- 
fued, to enable the Creoles to fupply their wants by the natu-’ 
ral increafe.of domettic flaves, that-a time may arrive when the 
trade may be abolifhed without injuftice, and without even the 
charge of impclicy. In this way the importance of the flave 
will fecure him good treatment; and he will be raifed above a 
capric'ous exercife of domeflic defpotifm. _ After this flavery is 
Hut a name. ; 


AA Sermon preached before the. Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in the 
Abbey Church of Weftminfter, on Friday, Fanucry 30, 1789. 
teing the Auniverfary of King Charles's Martyrdom. By 
G.o-ge, Lord Bijkop of Lincoln. 4to. 5. ~Cadell. 

We have read this Sermon with great attention, and with 
equal pleifure: tt is at once confiftent and rational, perfpicu- 
ous and elegant. The bifhop points out the connection of re- 


figion, particularly of the pure reformed religion, with politi- 


cal‘regulations, and traces the effects of the Reformation, on 


the conduct of each party in that melancholy conduét which’ 


led Charles to the icaffold. He confiders the conteft of the 
king as unconftitutional, impolitic, and irregular; while he 
gives credit to fome of the firft of his opponents for their well 
meant oppofiti.n; but, in the end, he thinks this oppofition 
degenerated into*the worft of tyrannies. When we read this 
fermon, and reflect on the languaze of thofe, who fifty years fince 
precetted Dr. Pretryman in the office of preacher on this occa- 
fion, we can congratulate the prefent period on its moderatien, 


and commend the preacher for his good fenfe and his judgment.. 


A Ser- 
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A Sermon occaftoned by the Death of the celebrated Mr. Fobn Hen- 
derfon, B. A. of Pembroke College, Oxford: preached at St. 
George’s, King fuood, Nov. 23, and at Temple Church, Brif- 
tol, Nove 30, 1788. By the Rev. William Agutter, M. A. 
$vo. 15 Rivingtons., 


This is a pretty warm, but rather an indifcriminated enco- 
mium, on the late Mr. Henderfon, whofe learning and know- 
ledge would juftify the panegyrift; but his eagernefs leffens a 
little the weight of his teftimony, and fhows, that partial friend- 
fhip has held the pen, and the deep regret of a fevere lofs dic- 
tated the glowing traits of the character. 


MEDICAL 
Advice to Gouty Perfons, by Dr. Kentifh. 800. 15. 6d. 


urray. 


Dr. Kentifh feems to be of the opinion of one of the old phi- 
lofophers of Greece, who exclaimed—*‘ Let me but be talked of, 
though it fhould be to my prejudice,’ and to neglect the ethical 
author of our own nation, who, with more propriety wrote 


‘ O grant me honeft Fame, or grant me none.’ 


He is perpetually before the public in different capacitics, con- 
vinced perhaps, that what is often feen may at lait ftrike. If 
this folution of the difficulty fhould be termed uncharitable, it 
is the beft that we can offer for his conftant inundation of crude, 
trite, unmeaning pamphlets, wiitten with neatnefs and plaufibi- 
lity, but without a fingle idea which can inftruct either the pu- 
pil, the practitioner, or the patient. , 
The advice to arthritics holds out the pompous promife of a 
poffibility of a cure, and we are referred trom one medicine to 
another, without being told what it is. Itis not antimony alone, 
it is not gosiecum, it is not mukk, it is not, though pretty ftrong- 
ly hinted, bark and opium. Whether we muftfeek for itin fim- 
ples or in compounds, we are not told; and the pamphlet re- 
fembles in form and appearance, one of thofe fugitive advertite- 
ments with which we would not willingly compare it. The 
author’s fyftem is introduced by axioms relating to direct or 
indire&t ftimuli, to deficient ftimuli, producing fthenic and 
althenic difeafes. The gout, it feems, is an afthenic difeafe, 
and the mifplaced gout is the atonic variety. If we change 
the terms, and fay that gout does not admit of bleeding and eva- 
cuations, it will be a propofition that we would wifh to limit, 
for the mifplaced gout, fo far as obfervation teaches, differs only 
from the regular gout in its feat; and if from the importance 
-of the organ affcéted, we are induced to try fome.evacuations, 
we find them, when employed with a prudent precaution, ufeful. 
That they are not tried, in the difeafe which attacks the youth- 
ful and plethoric, is more owing to our knowlege, that there is 
certainly no danger in the difeafe, and there may be fome rifk 

in employing the remedy. : : 
"In the regimen of gouty people near two. pages are employed, 
aud the names of Prieftley and Crawford introduced to fhow— 
, what ? 
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what ? that pure air is fslutary to arthritics. To whom isit not | 
falutary ? and who is unacquainted with the fat? Near three 
pages, containing a long quotation from the Effay on Sea-bathing, 
are filled with arguments to prove that an exce/s of heat or cold, 
if long continued, is fatal. Of fimilar materials is the whole 
Effay compofed. 

We mutt leave Dr. Kentifh, with the advice of Trebatius to 
Horace, which we had formerly occafion to quote—Quiefcas. 
If he muft write, it is particularly incumbent on him to perform 
his promife, in publifhing his examination before the college. 
This would be more proper than to arraign their conduét, or to 
{necr at their late refpe@able Pharmacopeia. 


A Treatife on the real Caufe and Cure of Infanity. By Andreva 

, Harper. 8v0. 25¢ Stalker. : . 

We were pleafed with Mr. Harper’s Economy of Health ; 
but this probably was owing to his having crept on the furface, 
with the help of others rather than from his own powers ; for 
when he goes deeper, and without a guide, he is trifling, inac- 
curate, and iriconiiflent. If we were to tollow him clofely, we 
fhould differ in every ftep ; but as he will only buz.-a little while 
like the ephemerz which late events have called into exiftence, 
and which of courfe, muft foon die, we fhall not torture the re- 
maining moments of his life. Yet we mutt give a little fpeci- 
mcn of his buzzings. | 

Infanity, he endeavours to fhow, is not owing to any effect 
on the body, but to a deranged and difordered ftate of mind. 
So far as we can perceive, the body only is affected, at leat . 
we are fure that, as phyficians, we can only operate primarily 
on the body ; for the attention which we pay to the ftate of the 
mind is chiefly to obviitte effects, and follow the other medical 
treatment. Our author’s proofs of his pofition arc almoft en- 
tirely erroneous, by his having omitted the neceflary diftinGtions 
of caufes, either as general and local, temporary or permanent, 
in a greater or lefs degice. But, after all, in his explanation of 
the proximate caufe, he refers to notes, which we can only con- 
fider as material vibrations, and in his explanation of thefe, his 
language refers entirely to material images. When he treats 
of the cure alfo, it is almoft wholly directed to the corporeal 
fate, and its influence on thefe notes, is fo remote, and fo 
carelefly explained, that we cannot underftand it. The medi- 
cines employed are even inconfiftent with his own indications :. 
we are certain that they are wholly inapplicable to the cure of 
mania. In fhort, it is difficult to find a paragraph wheie the, 
author keeps common fenfe and rational praftice in view; and 
we can fcarcely find one, which deferves a minute examination, 
or a more rarticular criticifin. | 


| MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Bee; or, the Exhibition exhibited in a new Light.  4fo. 
1s. 64. Hooper. ae 


The obfervations in the Preface are fufficiently correct; but 
eh SR eee the 
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the notes are often uninterefting, and not very éentertatning. 
“We octafionally fee a little partiality, which does nor add to 
‘our confidence in the obfervations where oar reco}leQiow js fefs 
‘exadt. Yet we ought to pratfe many of the remarks, which 
“difplay an accurate tafte and'a good judgment. We thal] tran- 
fcribe what the § Bee’ obferves of the Infant Hercules, the pic. 
“ture painted by fir J. Reyrolds for the emprefs of Kuffia. 

* 1G. In the compofition, we fhould admire the invention, 
‘which led to a choice fo dificult to reprefent, as that of prodi- 
‘gious mufcular ftrength in the petfon of an infant; two ideas, 
Which though fable might have fuggefted, their union appear 
almott impoffible to reprefent; we may alfo remark the judt- 
cions introduction of fo many characters, all connected with the 
fubjeét, the diftribution of which was fo neceflary to produce 
the effect intended; viz. tocall the eye immediately to the in- 
fant Hercules, who, though furrounded by perfons in various 
degrees of light, is himfelf the firft obje&t of our attention.—~ 
In the drawing, the connoiffeur will diftinguith thofe minutiz 
of correctnefs and proportion which ought to mark the pre- 
fident of a Royal Academy. To the Jefs learned we thal! ob- 
ferve, that the painter’s difliculties were increafed by the ne- 
ceflary fore-fhortening of the child-—The colouring of the whole 
piece is powerfully brilliant; it is Nature improved by fiction, 
and painted with warmth of manner. ‘Fhole who will not a!- 
low it to be chafte, muft acknowlege it to be fublime: but 
when we confider the infant only, it is the fleth and blood of 
vofy health, increafed in beauty by the effort of the ation; 
and we almoft perceive a muifture from the pores, the canfes 
- quence of the exertion.—The expyeliion of this lovely boy re- 
quires no comment: thofe who do not perceive more than mor- 
tal ftrength and energy, blended with all that is natural in an 
infant, come here to fee the company, or make or keep appoint- 
meats; they can know nothing about pictures. In Amphy- 
trion, juft returned from the army, there is inquifitive digniry, 
but no concern: the blind foothfayer tranquilly waits to hear 
that his predictions are verified:—but tn the female figure, 
which fo beautifully contrafts the flately attitude of her huf- 
band, we fee a mother frantic for her childrev’s fafety.” 


Sin Enquiry into the Situation of the Eaff India Company, from 
Papers laid before the Houje of Commons, in the Years 1587 and 
- 2788. By G. Craufurd, Efg. 4to. 35. Debrett. 

_ Inthis Enquiry, Mr. Craufurd undertakes to prove, that 
the company’s debts are, at prefent, 5,544,3631. 6s. fterling 
hore than ftated in the year 1783 ; that their effeéts in Europe 
and India are 2,301,6381. fterling lefs; and that the company 
is confequently deficient 3,877,52z0l. 6s, fterling (in place of 
having a furplus of 3,968,48:11. fterling, as thated formerly), 
und fubject, at the fame time, to feveral deductions from. ther 
fuppofed effets, which, he fays, would juftify a much more 
unfavourable ftatement. He likewife takes notice, that 
r,200,000l. fterling has been raifed on the proprietors fince the 
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yeat' 1983 (by creating 80,0001. new fleck), which, ‘he ‘ob- 

erves, ought, injuftice, to be added to the comparative flate- 
ment, and makes the whole lofs te-thofe-(indeptadently of the 
above 3,877,5 201. 6s. flerling to their creditors) 6,500,cool. 
flerling, being the prefent value. of 4,000,000) ftock.—-With - 
refpect to the. proofs adduced by. Mr. Craufurd, we.leave 
them to the examination of the Eatt (ndia-houfe, and the- board 
of controul, as they cannat be perfeSty invciligated without 
official documents. 


The Trial of Andrew Robinfon, Bowes, E/p. for Aduiliery and 
Cruelty; jirft beard in the Arches Court of Defers Commons j 
and, in Confeguence of an Appeal, determined in a Court of Deo 
begates on the 2d of this Ihflant; wten the Right Honowrable the 
Counte/s of Strathmore obtained a Divorce. Sve. 25. Ods 
Randall. : 


‘This trial was firft heard in the arches court of Do&ors Com- 
mons; and, in confequence of an appeal, determined lately*in 
a court of delegates; when the countefs of Strathmore ob- 
tained a diverce. The pamphlet begins with the evidence exa- 
mined on the past of lady Strathmore ; after which comes that 
on the part of Mr. Bowes ; and the allegations againft her lady- 
fliip conclude the narrative. 


The Preface to a Specimen of a general aftronomicai Catalogue are 
ranged in' Zones of North Polar Diftance, and adapted to Jar 
1, 1790; giving an Account of the Work which is now ia the 
Pris, and what may be expeed init. By Francis wife, 
F.RS. Svo. 15. 6d. Wilkie. 


The catalogue of ftars, which Mr. Wollafton defigns to pub- 
lith, will be very ufeful, particularly, as % will -probably- be 
very corre. It is well obferved, that changes in the fituation 
and appearances of the heavens are to be moft clearly afcertains 
ed, by frequently examining the-fame fields of view, or thofe . 
within a limited diftance. The fyitem of wires, which we 
have already explained, from our author’s papers. in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfations, is well adapted to thefe common .and 
traniitory obfervations ; and the prefent Catalogue, by its ar- 
yangement in zenes, will greatly affift the dehgn, 

The work we find is in the prefs, and it will probably be pub: 
lifled in the courfe of the fummer. 


The Sick Man's Friend; or Helps for-Converfation between 1 
- Sick and thofe who may attend - To which are added, fuit- 
able Prayers. By Fames Stoneboufe, M.D. 120. 25. bounds 

._ -Rivingtons, - 
Thefe arethe wanderings of old age, and the effufions of weak 
fanaticifm. Such conduct and fuch difcourfes in fick rooms, 
while the refolution is weak and the mind depreiied, would add 
to the danger of difeafe, by mer. confution, and apprchen- 
fions unneceflarily excited. Ifit is the duty of minifters, as Dr. 
Stonehoufe contends, to fly away in the firft moment that they 
hear 
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hear of their parifhioner's ficknefs, we think they fhould be cares 
fully watched, and with great caution admitted, : 


An Hiftory of the Sufferings of Mr. Lewis de Marolles, and Mr. 
Jfaac Le Fevre, upon the Revocation ef the Edi& of Nantzsé 
¥ 0 which is prefixed, a general Account of the Treatment of the 
Prote/tants in the Gallies of France. Tranflated from the French 
avout the Beginning of this Century. And now republifhed, by 


> Fofeph Prighley, LL.D. F. ReSe 800. 35. fewed. John+ 
fon. 


‘It is remarkably liberal and candid in Dr. Prieftley to perpe- 
tuate the remembrance of the fufferings of thefe unfortunate 
Hugonots, when they would have probably condemned him 
to the ftake, if they had been his judges, for herefy. To the 
Calvinifis of that period, a Socinian was an objeét of greater 
horror than even the whore of Babylon; and we know not 
when we have felt the force of contraft fo much as in peruf- 
ing the preface and the work. Dr. Prieftley is indefatigable in 
his caufe, and makes even his greateft enemies the vehicles for 
communicating his do¢irines: but to what purpofe? the pre- 
face and the hiftory will be equally difregarded, for, at this pe- 
riod, they are equally ufelefs. While the Roman catholic re- 
ligion totters on its foundation, there is little danger of its. ex- 
tending its influence. 


A full, clear, and familiar Explanation of the Law concerning 
Bills of Exchange, Promiffory Notes, and the Evidence on a 
Trial by Jury relative thereto; with a Defcription of Bank 
Notes, and the Privilege of Attornies. By Peter Lovela/s,. of 

the Inner Temple, Gent. 8v0. 35. 6d. fewed. Uriel. 


This work very nearly anfwers to its title: it is fufficiently 
full and clear, but not always familiar. Thefe little digefls are 
good directions in common cafes; and as books of general refer. 
ence; but fhould be trufted no farther. The reports feem to 
be copied with fidelity. 


A Letter to the Lords Spiritual of Parliament. With Anecdotes 
- of the Charaéter and Vices of the prefent Clergy. Small 8vo. 
-- 4s. Stoekdale. 3 


This author writes with a becoming indignation againft thé 
éonduct of thofe who fuffer perfons unqualified for the facred 
office to intrude on the miuiitry by a carelefs and inadequate 
examination, His language is elegant, and his arguments for- 


cible —Perhaps, however, the author’s cenfures are a little too ~ 


indifcriminate ; ‘and, though we oceafionally find him excepting 
thofe whofe conduct is more ftri&t and juft, yet thefe exceptions 
are not fo frequent as, sve bope, they might have been. 


‘ad 
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